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THE INDIANS. 





BY MISS MARGARET G. ° 








Where are the ancient warriors now; 
Even those renowned in days of yore; 

Who have long since been made to bow 
The white intruder’s bands before? 


Go to the mighty fallen race, 

To whom Heaven first this land had given, 
And ask them, why in deep disgrace 

They from their native homes were driven? 


They'll tell you that a little band 
Had wandered far across the flood; 
Whom they recieved with friendship’s hand, 
And cherished with their homely food. 


“But ah! deceit too base to name— 

The serpent which we kindly fed, 
And nourished in our bosoms, came 

Tu feast their hunger with our blood.” 


Go, ask the aged Seminole; 

Hear him with fecble, faltering tongue 
Exclaim, in bitterness of soul, 

“Our farewell battle-song is sung: 


“Our countless warriors are dead; 
Our ample forests are laid low; 
And all the strength and glory fled 

Forever from the red man’s bow. 


“Awhile we yet may tread the vale, 
Where gently on the midnight breeze 

Th’ Great Spirit whispers on the gale, 
And sighs among the bending trees. 


“But as yon aged hemlock tree, 

Through which the tempest long has play’d, 
Is withered, even so are we; 

And like its blighted leaves, decayed. 


“We seek our forest-deeps again; 

But ah! alas! they are not found; 
Our graves are all we may retain 

Of once our ample hunting ground. 


“We'll sce no more our native walks; 
Our fall shall echo o’er the floods, 

Even as the fall of mighty oaks 
Within the stillness of the woods. 


“Ah! you who have purloined our land, 
And drove us from our native shore; 
Ah! wonder not if Heaven’s hand 
On you its judgments deep should pour. 


“Go ye to Ocror.a’s cell, 
And see that mighty chieftian brave, 
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Cut basely down, and doomed to dwell 
Henceforward in a humble grave. 


“Then wonder not if Heaven should burst 
In judgment on your guilty brow; 

And ask not why your land is cursed, 
Your sons in servile bondage bow.” 
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The summit of human Perfection: 
AN ALLEGORY. 





BY JEWFINWICK, Esa. 





CHAPTER I. 


I found myself floating down a smooth, gen- 
tle stream, in a frail bark, in which there was 
just room sufficient for me to lie at full length. 
By my side was a small paddle, by means of 
which I was enabled to direct my course whith- 
ersoever I chose, and speed my progress down 
the current. But, observing that my bark rode 
at safety, and was borne along by a moderately 
swift tide, I concluded to leave it to the guid- 
ance of the water, and direct my attention to 
surrounding objects. For this purpose I raised 
myself up in my little vessel, and cast my eye 
around me. 

On every side I beheld thousands of little 
voyagers like myself, each one in his own bark, 
but all apparently destined for the same com- 
mon port. Some, I[ observed, were extremly 
anxious to gain their journey’s end, and used 
every means possible to speed on their boats. 
These passed numbers of their fellows, who, 
for a few moments, would make some faint ex- 
ertions to keep pace with them, but finding it 
impossible, would cease their endeavors, and 
only gaze at the rapid flight of their superiors, 
with astonishment and wonder. Others I be- 
held, who, joining together a number of their 
little boats, and sporting in the water with their 
paddles, and with one another, seemed only 
desirous of enjoying the passing moment. Now 
one would dash forward for a moment or two, 
and then return; now wander a short distance 
from his comrades, then again join the merry 
group, and mingle in the common sport. All 
was mirth and glee; every eye-beamed with in- 
ward joy; no cares or troubles interrupted their 
amusements; all was absorbed in the enjoyment 
of the present. Others again, there were, who, 
bidding adicu to every consideration, wrapped 
themselves up in ease, and entrusted their all to 
the mercy of the elements. 

Turning from these, I next directed my mind 
to the stream on which we rode. It seemed as 
a broad, deep, unfathomable river. On either 
side hung one dense, impenetrable cloud of 
darkness, ten hundred times more awful than 
the gloom of midnight. But from this gloom 
and darkness, occasionally, as we floated down- 
wards, would usher into the stream a little 
voyager, and join the myriads that were passing 
onward. I ventured to the edge of the cloud 
to discover, if possible, what lay concealed be- 
hind it. But as soon as I entered the mist, I 


found that the stream changed its current, and 
was hurrying me with increasing velocity, in- 
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to irretrievable ruin. I strove, but in vain, to 
resist the current and gain the main stream, 
Each moment increased my terror; and while 
the stream was carrying me farther and farther 
into the frightful gloom, the most awful and 
terrific sounds fell upon my astonished ear. It 
seemed as if a thousand Niagaras had dashed 
against cach other in wild confusion, and had 
mingled in one awful voice their mighty thun- 
ders. Amid this roar of falling waters and un- 
earthly sounds, that were borne upon the air, I 
felt myself undone, and yielded to my fate. 

Saved from utter ruin by an unseen hand, I 
found myself once more floating down the 
stream, which, a short time before, I had so 
wantonly deserted. Breathing a silent prayer 
to Him who had so mercifully reached forth a 
hand to my assistance, I determed to keep as 
near as possible the middle of the current. 

Directing my eye backwards, I beheld, as far 
as vision could extend, until things seemed lost 
in the distance, the stream spotted with little 
barks such as mine, each freighted with its 
young navigator. Before me, scarcely visible 
in the distance, rose a mountain of considerable 
height. Its top was illumined with dazzling 
brightness. At its base, the stream appeared to 
divide, and take to the right and left. But asl 
advanced, I discovered that its side was cover- 
ed with thousands who were endeavoring to 
gain the summit; and that the winds, which 
before were inconsiderable, increased, and as- 
sumed a threatening tone. The stream became 
disturbed; the waves arose; and numbers of my 
youthful companions sunk beneath them, to rise 
no more. 


At length I gained the bank where the stream 
divides. Here a number of my compeers land- 
ed, and exchanging their light barks for some- 
thing more convenient for their purpose, pre- 
pared to ascend the mountain. Others, and by 
far the greater part, continued floating on, and 
were soon carried out of view. But while I 
stood here, musing on the things that I had 
seen, and those that were then around me, I 
beheld an old, venerable man, walking upon the 
waters, and bending his way towards me. He 
had passed the meridian of life. His visage 
was pale, and deeply impressed by the footsteps 
of age. His eye, that living index of the soul, 
had Jost the quickening fire and brilliancy of 
youth; and reddened by the galling tears of sor- 
row, shone but dimly in its sad retreat. The 
gloom oi melancholy was cast over his counte- 
nance, and his long white hair, shook by the 
passing breeze around his naked shoulders, 
gave to his melancholy the appearance of wild- 
ness and despair. 

I stood on a little mound, elevated a few feet 
above the adjacent plain. The course I had 
come, and the two branches of the stream lead- 
ing to the right and the left, were distinctly in 
view. Nearly half a mile off, the mountain 
commenced its ascent, and rose gradually, till 
its summit was lost in the regions of the clouds. 
Between me and it lay a beautiful extended 
plain. The grey-haired sage approached me: 

“Youth !” said he, in the language of love and 
innocence, but which was almost betrayed by 
his wild, desponding tone, “from thy looks thou 
seemest to inquire for some one that can explain 
to thee the mysteries that lie around thee. k 
upon me, O youth! and learn wisdom; for ex- 
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perience has whitened my locks. Near six 
thousand years have I been wandering, and as 

et have found no rest to my weary limbs. I 
ee felt the scorching heat of summer, and 
been chilled by the cold blasts of many long 
winters. Death is fast preying upon my spirit; 
and his dread harbingers, Age and Disease, 
have long since seized upon the tender strings 
of my life. I am courted by the sons of men; 
yet when I come, I am despised; and derided 
when I depart from them. I have’been an at- 
tentive observer of the events in the world, and 
have watched the movements, and beheld the 
wonders of mankind. I have visited the abodes 
of wretchedness, and rested on the couch of 
the distressed. In the councils of the aged and 
wise have I presided, and assisted in their de- 
liberations; wounds have I received in the 
brawls of the vicious. My abiding place has 
been with the virtuous; the vesper breeze has 
found me in its rural retreat; yet have I feasted 
in the halls of the wealthy and proud. The 
morning sun has beheld me on a golden throne, 
encircled by friends and courtiers; the setting 
of the same has found me a wandering exile, 
in a distant land. Large draughts have I drawn 
from the fountain of bliss, and tasted the bitter 
cup of deceit. 


“I have marched by the side of the patriot; 
followed in the footsteps of the conqueror; been 
led a captive by the sun of ambition; and chain- 
ed a victim to the car of tyranny. I have 
sought the vale in the hope of concealment; my 
enemies have found me there. I fled to the 
mountain; but alas! the wild elements of heaven 
met me there; and the mad thunder leaping 
among the craggy precipices, has driven me 
back tothe plain. Then listen, O youth! and 
learn wisdom; for my locks are grey with ex- 


perience, and my name is the Genius oF 
Time.” 


Then taking me by the hand, and pointing 
the direction I had come, he continued— 


“The stream, O youth! that thou hast left is 
the stream of Time. Behold the thousands of 
little voyagers that sport upon its surface. They 
are those in the morning of life; how happy are 
they ! and how careless they float in the safe- 
less bark of infancy! Thoughtless children! 
little dream they of the storms of disease and 
misfortune. The squall comes, but they have 
no fears. It dances by their side, but they heed 
it not. Happy are they in the morning of life! 
The world bas no cares, and death has no sting. 
New pleasures are borne on each ficeting mo- 
ment. Their life is a pleasant dream; and 
death but the morn of eternal day. Oh! joy- 
ous are the days of infancy ! sweet to my soul 
is their memory still! But alas! happy infants! 
how many behold but the morning’s first ray! 
They push out into the stream, and regard not 
its dangers. The squall now plays upon the 
water; quickly a wave leaps into their bark; it 
sinks, and is seen no more! 


“Ah! child of my misfortune! why wander 
so near the gloomy edge? The deathly sounds 
of that dark abyss—have they not reached thy 
ear? Thou hearest, indeed, but regardest them 
not. In vain all thy efforts now. Farewell! 
thou art gone! The pitiful cries of the infant 
are heard in the distance!” 


Here the feelings produced by a contempla- 
tion of the scene before us, and the innocent, 
sorrowful cries of the infant as it sunk into 
despair, completely overpowered my silver head- 
ed monitor a few moments. But while we stood 
there in musing silence, a strange, mysterious 
bird arose from the dark unknown region in 
which the child had disappeared; and passing 

















wildly over our heads, in a wild, fearful voice, 
it distinctly uttered these words— 

“Eternity! Q Eternity! who can fathom 
Eternity?” 


After some moments of silent meditation, he 
continued—— 


“Look again, O youth! on the stream that 
thou hast left. It divides, and takes two differ- 
ent channels for a while; but ere long it unites, 
and becomes one again. Of the numerous voy- 
agers that thou seest on its surface, how few 
there are that land on the beach. Far the 
greater part, lulling themselves to sleep, con- 
tinue to float down the stream, regardless of 
the means of happiness that lie within their 
reach; and totally insensible to the thousand 
beauties, and magnificent scenery with which 
they are surrounded. These are those who 
were born to affluence and ease—who have been 
rocked in the cradle of luxury and idleness— 
rioted in vanity and pride—and who, in all their 
lives, never indulge one sober, serious thought. | 
Alas! how little do they regard their privileges, 
and how seldom do they consider, that for all 
their misspent time, their follies and vices, and 
the abuse of those nobler faculties and exalted 
privileges with which the God of Nature has 
blessed them, they must give a strict and im- 
partial account at the great day of retribution. 
Others, you behold, never leave the stream of 
infancy; for, overgrown with weeds and briars, 





the tender flower, just as it begins to bud into 
beauty, is plucked by the cold hand of death. 


“Now cast thy eyes,O youth! on those who 
are landing; observe how eager they are to cast | 
off the recklessness of childhood, and hasten 
from the morning of life to the uncertain and 
dangerons path of manhood. But, watch par- | 
ticularly that daring youth—his step, how elas- | 
tic—how bright and piercing the fire of his | 
eye; and his countenance is as the morning sun. | 
Quickly he mounts his foaming steed, and is | 
borne with the swiftness of the eagle to the | 
mountain’s base. Ah! he is the son of Ambi- 
tion. But alas! hapless youth! uncurbed by 
the gentle reins of reason, and led captive by 
his passions, he chooses the path that will lead 
to disappointment and misery! Look, youth 
of the morning ! on yon mountain, and tell me 
what thou seest.” 





“I sec,” said I, “a mountain, vast in extent; 
its summit rises far in the heaven, and seems 
illumined with perpetual day. Its side is vari- | 
gated with an endless variety of scenery, in | 
woodland, grove, and meadow—crossed and in- 
tersected by an indefinite number of roads; | 
some leading up, some down, and otisers across | 
the mountain declivity. Its whole surface | 
seems covered with human beings, all apparent- 
ly intent upon the same object—to gain the 
top; but no two pursuing exactly the same | 
course.” 


. I was about to continue, when the genius, 
interrupting me, said— 

“Go and examine the mountain thou seest; 
wander along its frequented paths; mingle with 
the various groups of thy fellow-beings; and 
when thou hast done so, return to this mound, 
where I will meet thee again.” 


When he spake these last words, the genius 
departed, and left me alone. As he walked | 
slowly and steadily over the ruffled bosom of 
the stream, his long silver hair floating irregu- 
larly on the flitting breeze, and his loose gar- 
ments hanging neglected from his shoulders, 
presented a gloomy, melancholy spectacle, of 
which Fancy herself can form but a very vague 
and imperfect conception. 





(To be continued.) 
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THE WORKS OF NATURE. 





BY MISS MARIA G . 








“All thy works shall praise thee, O Lord; and 
thy saints shall bless thee.”—45th Psalm, 
10th verse. 


All nature’s works adore her God, 

And spread his mighty power abroad; 

The smallest blades that deck the field 

To Him a cheerful homage yield; 

They praise the hand from whence they 
came, 

And honor their Creator’s name. 


The lofty oaks before Him bend; 

For Him the vines their boughs extend; 
The feeble plants—the humble flowers 
That bloom amid seclusion’s bowers, 
Waft their sweet odors to proclaim 
The glory of their Maker’s name. 


The dewy !awn—the fruitful trees— 

The fragrant gale—the gentle brecze— 
The fertile vale—the shady grove, 

Through which the feathered warblers rove— 
All join in one harmonious strain 

To honor their Creator’s name. 


The beasts that in the desert stray; 

The fish which in the waters play; 

The birds that hail the coming spring; 
The insect; and each living thing: 

Yea, beasts and birds—both wild and tame, 
Give honor to their Maker’s name. 


The tempests wild, which fiercely sweep 
Across the bosom of the deep, 

And swell to heaven the mountain waves 
And fill with slain the ocean-caves, 
Chant loud requiums to proclaim 

Their great and glorious Maker’s name. 


The waves that wash the desert shore, 

‘To Him their hymns in secret pour; 

The streams that from the mountains glide, 
And rush to meet the ocean’s tide— 

With murmuring whispers, they proclaim 
The praises of their Maker’s name. 


The sun--the centre of the whole, 
’Round which the countless planets roll; 
The moon, whose mild, but paler light, 
I!lumes the dark and gloomy night; 

The glowing stars, that brightly dance 
Amid the heaven’s blue expanse— 

Burn with one bright and rapturous flame 
Of glory, to their Maker’s name. 


But man; who now by sin is cursed; 

He who, a being pure at first, 

In Eden’s noly garden trod, 

And held communion with his God-- 
How loth is he—Ah! blush with shame— 
To honor his Creator’s name! 


Yet, when the heavens have fled away, 
And all earth’s glories changed to clay— 
Then shall Thy saints triumphant sing, 
All blessing to our glorious king, 

And in loud chorus shall exclaim, 
“Hosanna! to their Maker’s name.” 








i! 
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MUSIC .—No. 1. 





BY RALPHEUS, 





Music, from the first origin of the Roman 
Empire, constituted one of the principal amuse- 
ments of its inhabitants. It was, however, in 
the rude eyes of the history of that nation, but 
little better than a mere jargon of sounds, and 
the same deficiency of taste and refinement 
was apparent in every other department of their 
knowledge. It is nevertheless true, that from 
the first dawn of their national existence, they 
had a tolerable idea of the tactics of war, as 
they were then known; and were considerably 
ahead of many of the nations which surround. 
ed them, in architectural knowledge, and na. 
tional economy; but almost every other branch 
of learning was unknown to them, until the 
literary and scientific splendor of the Greeks 
began to attract universal wonder and admira- 
tion. Their orators were looked upon as a 
higher race of intelligences, and their poets 
were reverenced as the oracles of the gods. 
The power of their arms, and the magnificence 
of their warlike preparations; the decisiveness 
of their victories; the magnanimity they mani- 
fested toward their fallen enemies; the equity 
of their laws; the purity of their morals; the 
grandeur of their govermental policy; in fine, 
the refinement conspicuously displayed in every 
science with which they were-acquainted—-this 
constellation of national blandishments, was 
calculated, in its very nature, to effect a revolu- 


tion in the literary character of the Romans; | 


who were ever ambitious to occupy the highest 
clevation in the admiration of the world. 


cordingly, every species of learning among the | 


Greeks, began to be imitated by the Romans; 
and so closely did they follow the model which 
they had adopted, that few, if any, of the liter- 
ary acquirements to which they afterwards ar- 
rived, could, strictly speaking, be claimed by 
them as of Roman origin, 

Thus, the instrumental music of the Gzecks 
was introduced amoag the Romans; which, 
however, was principally confined to the stage, 
and to military occasions; while, it appears, the 
music used at sacrifices, and on religious occa- 
sions, was received from the Etrurians. 

It is said that the Roman orators had the in- 
tonation given them by instruments of music, 
at the beginning of their speeches; and that 
their voices were soflened by these instruments 
throughout their orations. However, very lit- 
tle mention is made of music in Romish history 
until the time of Nero, the tyrant. 

It is said of him, that to cultivate his voice, 
he lay on his back, with a thin plate of lead on 
his stomach—took frequent doses of emetics 
and cathartics—and abstained from all fruits, 
and such mects as were prejudicial to singing. 
From these circumstances, we may form some 
idea of the methods singers in those days adopt- 
ed, to cultivate their voices. 

After the death of Nero, there were five hun- 
dred singers dismissed, whom he had in his 
employ, in his reign of luxury and folly. 

We have now, in our brief sketch of the his- 
tory of music, arrived at a period in the annals 
of time, important, not only in the effects it had 
upon the moral character of mankind; but as 
being the dawn of a higher and more dignified 
elevation of the arts and sciences, compared to 
that which they had occupied under the dark 
reign of superstition and idolatry—we mean the 
introduction of Christianity. Under its benig- 
nant influence, music became more fully what 
God designed it to be—the incense of his praise; 
the ever-burning flame upon the altar of unsul- 
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lied devotion, where earth’s redeemed children 
should offer their gifts of gratitude. Ay! Chris. 
tianity—its immaculate Jesus! 





the name that charms our fears, 
That bids our sorrows cease; 

*Tis music in the sinner’s ears, 
Tis life, and health, and peace.” 


The announcement of his birth in strains ser- 
aphic, from the orchestra that ever chants the 
praise of God around his burning throne; his 
divinity and power—being the Creator of the 
universe and Commander of angels; his humili- 
ty, born of poor parents, and cradled in a loath- 
some manger; his poverty—‘he had not where 
| to lay his head;” his disinterested benevolence— 
| “though he was rich, for our sakes he became 
| poor, that we, through his poverty, might be 
| rich;” the universality of his love-—“he tasted 
| death for every man;” his meekness—“though 
reviled, he reviled not;” the unearthly purity of 
| his doctrines—-“save your enemies;” his igno- 
| minious death, and his triumphant victory over 
‘the grave, and ascension to heaven—were 
| themes of too sublime a character, not to awak- 
en the noblest feelings of the human heart, and 
to send its burning gratitude in sounds har- 
| monious to the Giver of all good. 
Well might the poet, in contemplating the 
| advent of Christ, ery out in the fervid strains of 
| his enraptured muse, 





| “Mortals, awake! with angels join, 

And chant the solemn lay; 

Joy, love, and gratitude, combine, 
To hail th’ auspicious day. 

} 

| “In heaven the rapturous song hegan, 
And sweet seraphic fire 

Through all the shining legions ran, 
And strung and tuned the lyre. 


“Swift through the vast expanse it flew; 
And loud the echo rolled; 

The theme, the song, the joy was new; 
*T'was more than heaven could hold. 





“Down through the portals of the sky 
Th’ impetuous torrent ran; 

And angels flew with eager joy 
To bear the news to man.” 


But, reader, if you would wish to realize 
what my pen in vain essays to describe, procure 
| “Handel's Messiah,” place it before you at an 
organ or piano; perform it through ; and if 
you have a heart as hard as the “nether-mill- 
stone,” it must melt into transporting ecstacies, 
under the elysian eloquence with which it is 
clothed. Its subject is the Son of God. 
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AN EVENING’S ADVENTURES. 





BY ALCYPHION, 





(Concluded.) 


Since me the growling dogs did warn 
My evening’s walk to quick resume, 

I’ll now, my friends, to it cunform, 
And shall relate my story soon. 


When I my journey had began, 
And gained from harm a safe retreat, 
My thoughts returned once more to man, 
Ts view his life with ills replete. 


Ah! yes, that heart, once sick before, 
With thoughts of mankind’s mis’ry here, 
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Must e’en again those pangs restore, 
As if my mind did hold them dear. 


Yet false, my friends, were that, for I 
The tear of sorrow o’er them shed; 
But all things here below imply 
That rough’s the path that man must tread 


Each face I meet depicts it well, 
For smiles are flown, and gloom prevails; 
The tyrant’s heart remorse does quell, 
And joy has left the slave for wails. 


Why, then, if thus before my eyes 

Man’s wretchedness, in all things stands, 
Need you resort to vain surprise, 

That gloom so oft my mind commands! 


How truc to life that minstrel’s fate; 
Depicting well its joy and care! 
He sought the place with hopes elate; 

But left the scene in deep despair. 


*Tis so with man in every clime, 
Where’er you turn a searching eye; 

For in the space of life’s short time 
His fondest hopes do pass him by. 


Ah! yes; this truth experience taught 
My heart to know, alas! too well; 

And fled those hopes which once had wrought 
My soul to bliss I ne'er can tell. 


Those days of joy have passed away, 
And left not here a single thing 
To which in fancy might I stray, 
Or fondly in remembrance cling. 


For turn I back to days now fled, 

And dwell on bliss that once was mine; 
The present to before me spread 

Is, memory, still the task of thine. 


But even were it, man could gain 

The object hope had pointed out, 
Another would this pleasure stain, 

Ere hushed the victor’s joyous shout. 


For virtue now is so distilled 
With vice’s fellest, deepest glow, 
That man his pleasure here does build 
Upon his fellow-creatures’ wo. 


So, thus the gods have clear ordained, 
‘hat man no joy should ever find, 
Until those realms he has attained 
Where dwells in bliss th’ immortal mind. 


How foolish, then, for man to loose 
The little rest contentment gives; 

And useless hopes in preference choose, 
To th’ peaceful life the cotter lives. 


Oh! Thou who doth my fate control, 
To this sad world in love return, 
And oh! instruct this grumbling soul 

Such sinful wishes quick to spurn! 


My mind with thoughts I thus employed, 
As leisurely I walked along; 

But feeling not by such o’erjoyed, 
This strain no further did prolong. 












For the Literary Messenger. 
ON MY YOUTH. 


Youth, health, and virtue!—what a sound is 
here! 

Each word enchants that vibrates on the ear; 

In youth we learn staid virtue to adore, 

In health we prove what we had gained before. 


When youth, and health, and virtue are com- 
bined, 

What cheering prospects are before the mind! 

Broad is the landscape, and serene the sky 

That youth beholds—if with a virtuous eye. 


Ovi. 





For the Literary Messenger. 
PUBLIC VIRTUE. 
(Concluded.) 


In England, in the reign of Henry VIIIth, 
when men turned reformers in politics as well 
as in religion, who were themselves (as history 
testifies) the fittest subject for reformation; when 
the religious houses and seminaries of learn- 
ing which had long adorned the soil of Eng- 
land, were despoiled of every thing valuable, to 
satiate the avaricious and lustful cravings of the 
old ‘Blue Beard’ and his pliant coadjutors in 
infamy; in that age, and with little intermission 
down to the accession of Cromwell, public 
morals were awfully corrupted. 

At length anarchy assumed the place of jus- 
tice, and a regular government. The Parlia- 
ment opposed the sovereign, and Cromwell and 
a portion of the people opposed the acts of both; 
while the unfortunate Charles Ist fell a victim 
to the intrigues and treachery of one party, and 
the supineness of another. The man who pre- 
tended to be the liberator of his country, be- 
eame its dictator; and had it not been for the 
stern opposition which he met with from his 
army, as well as his relations, he would have 
become its regal tyrant. 

After much confusion, the exiled Charles IId 
was placed upon his throne, by the magnani- 
mous monk, and the ancient order of things 
was restored. Thus, we observe that the decline 
or absence of public and private vritue produc. 
ed a great revolution, by which England gained 
nothing and lost much. 

The modern history of France furnishes us 
with an admirable illustration of the truth of 
the subject of this dissertation. Voltaire, and 
his atheistical colleagues, boasted that they 
could overthrow Christianity in France by the 
power of their intellects—the strength of their 
Herculean pens. But although they failed to 
accomplish this vain project, they nevertheless 
deposited the seeds of infidelity, which in due 
time fructified, and brought about a great and 
unparalleled Revolution; which, whether we 
consider the length of its duration, or the many 
important events which transpired during its 
continuance, is without an equal in the history 
of the ancient or modern world. 

Infidelity spread its blighting influence over 
every thing sacred and pure; and France was 
little else than the theatre of death and destruc. 
tion. Robespierre, Marat, and their compeers 
in crime, consummated the destruction of every 
thing sacred and dear to the man and the Chris. 
tian. 

I need not continue the portrait, it is familiar 
to the mind of every one who has studied the 

of Gallic history. It is sufficient for me 
to say, that all this resulted from the decline 
and absence of public virtue; where the disor- 
ganizing system of infidelity had obtained a 
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temporary sway. And may we not augur, 
from the present aspect of the times, and the 
corrupt spirit of gambling and speculation 
which has already pervaded our land, and 
plunged us into the greatest difficulties, that 
our government may fall—our freedom be lost 
in the turmoil which will ensue, should the pre- 


sent corrupt spirit continue to increase without | 


encountering an effectual opposition from the 
uncorrupted patriots of our land. 

Rome had her Cincinnatus, her Cato, and 
Cicero; she was a Republie, and she fell. We 


have had our Washington, our Jefferson, our 


Franklin; may we not likewise fall? 
the fair and immaculate fabric of American 
Independence be prostrated forever? May we 
not forfeit our right to the possession of the 


precious boon which was bequeathed to us by | 
Has not public virtue | 


our heroic ancestors? 
waned within our own knowledge? Does the 
spirit which animated our fathers continue to 
animate the mass of the present gencration? 
Does that love of country now exist, which 


urged them to stake every thing on the success | 


of freedom’s cause? If history and experience 
are unefring tests of our future fortune or des- 
tiny, I should answer in the negative. 

But as I have hitherto only considered vir- 
tue in a general sense in its connection with 
the fate of governments and nations, it may 
be well to say a word at parting in relation to 
its connection with private life. 


A steadfast adherence to the general rules of 


morality, and the practice or cultivation of all 
the virtues that adorn and ennoble humanity, 
is, in a great measure, absolutely necessary to 
the well-being of society. Disregard them, or 
neglect the encouragement of their practice, 
and you lay the foundation-stone of a system 
which will eventually tear asunder all the bands 
of civil society—you sap the foundation of all 
that is sacred—all that is venerble in life. The 
virtues of the few are admired by the many; 
and no matter how degraded may be a man’s 
situation in life—how far he may be steeped in 
crime—he still admires that which he cannot 
imitate; he would fain indulge (if it be but for 
a moment) the wish, which even hope discards, 
that of his becoming a virtuous and respectable 
citizen. 

Of all the various subjects which may en- 
gross our minds, none can be of more incalcul- 
able importance to us, as Americans and as 
Christians, than that of public and private vir- 
tue. Let us, therefore, strive to emulaie each 
other in the ardent desire that the benign in- 
fluence of the star of American freedom may 
not be thwarted in its course, or supplanted 
and covered by the lurid gleams of anarchy or 
despotism—that our nation may not blindly 
follow in the seductive course which has already 
overwhelmed so many of her once great and 
potent predecessors, 

None should regard this subject with more 
interest than the young men of our country, 
all of whom are preparing to take an active 
part in its interests. To their guardian care 
the ark of our freedom will soon be intrusted. 
That they may sedulously guard and cherish 
the sacred deposit, and hand it down unsullied 
and unimpaired to future generations, is the 
ardent wish of Horatious. 


ps 


For the Literary Messenger. 


THE FALSE LIGHT. 


The little bark triumphantly left its port, and 
moving over the green waters, out-sailed the 
small fleet around her, and soon distanced the 
Spires that she left behind. The crew were 
mostly young; and all-pervading Hope gladden- 


May not | 





ed their hearts—thinking their toils would soon 


Many hours had passed away, and the sun 
was about leaving them in the western horizon, 
when the heavens gathered blackness, and night 
came on a-pace. They shifted their course; 
| and nearing the land, discovered a light. The 
winds had already lashed the waves into moun. 
tain billows; but feeling confident in their knowl- 
edge of tha light, they made their course ac- 
cordingly; every moment they seemed to leave 
'danger behind. They approached the light, 





| and hoped for a harbor; when suddenly the ery 
of breakers! echoed from watch to helmsman. 
But alas! too late! It was to themra false light. 
In a few hours seven of the nine who manned 
_ their bark, found a watery grave. A false light 
proved the ruin of their hopes. 
Fellow-travellers to eternity! beware of false 
lazhts! They may cry, peace, and safety, yet 
| they will prove not merely the wreck of human 
, but of eternal hopes. Christ Jesus crucified, is 
the only true Tight that can guide your soul 
| safely into the port of heaven. There is a way 
| that seemeth right to a man, but the end there- 
of is death. Vision. 


| 


| 








For the Literary Messenger. 
THE ORPHAN. 


Responsive to the winter’s gale, 
Methinks I hear the orphan’s wail; 

| And thus in sounds all fraught with wo 
The mournful accents seem to flow. 


“Ah! hapless is my destiny; 

No friendly roof to shelter me; : 
From house to house distressed I roam, 
To seek a temporary home. 


“In hunger and in nakedness, 

No friend my sorrows to redress; 
No father’s love, no mother’s care 
My food and raiment to prepare. 


“A poor intruder, day by day; 

No welcome voice invites my stay; 
The wealthy spurn me from their door; 
The poor ean searee divide their store. 


“How seldom is my tale believed; 
And then how carelessly reccived! 
And oh! what anguish fills my breast 
As oft I’m made the rude boy’s jest!” 


Oh! ye who, placed in happier state, 
Reflect upon the orphan’s fate; 

From your abundance freely lend, 
And Heaven a recompense will send. 


J. T.. 








For the Literary Messenger. 


TO MY ROBIN. 


Leave, sweet bird, that, drooping bough); 
Oh! go; I’m melanchely now; 
Hush! hush thy warblings—haste away! 
Oh! leave that beauteous bending spray, 
Where thou hast cheered me in a happier day! 


Once I loved thy thrilling lay, 
Thy soft and artless melody; 
Thy song my tenderest feelings stirred; 
But then, oh! then I had not heard 
A softer, sweeter voice than thine, my bird. 
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be over, and they should then greet sweet home. 
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To Corresronpents.—The large number of 
communications we have received this month 
for the Messencer, makes it necessary that we 
should beg the indulgence of many of our cor- 
respondents, whose articles are postponed until 
the next number of our paper, for want of room 
in the present one. 


We are happy to see this exertion on the part 
of our correspondents; but are sorry to observe 
that it is principally limited to our young, aspir- 
ing poets; while the more unpretending, but 
equally useful essay-writers are almost entirely 
inactive. Why this should be, we are unable 
to surmise; and, like all distressed lovers, hope 
for a change in the disagreeable silence of those 
whom we solicit for an occasional favor. 

“Join Jones’” answer to “Rialto” is super. 
ceded by “Seville’s” communication, to whom 
“Rialto’s” was addressed. Were it not for this 
state of affairs, neighbor Jones! your article 
would certainly be published with pleasure. 
And, indeed, it may yet appear, at some future 
period of the controversy, as an arbitrator, to 
decide the question, when the present disput- 
ants may have beome too warm on the inspir- 
ing subject of “woman’s love” to continue it 
with reason. 


We wish not to prevent “Erasmus” from 
writing in future for the Messmncrr; but his 
present poem on “Fame” is objectionable in 
several points; and therefore cannot appear. 


«“S, R. L’s” “Thoughts” contain very correct 
reflections; but the versification and poetry are 
deficient in a few respects, so as to prevent its 
publication. 


“Coosa, the Indian Maid,” a poem, hy Miss 
“Ciaderella,” has been received and accepted. 
It will appear next month; being omitted in the 
present number only for want of room. We 
would be much pleased to hear from her often. 


“The Indian’s Victim, an Incident of Other 
Times,” by “Nemo,” was received too late for 
publication in this month’s paper; but will be 
published in the March number. 

“Major Longbow’s” poetical description of a 
“Sleighing Party,” turns that agreeable pass- 
time into too much of a burlesque for our “‘se- 
rious considcration.” Most of our readers— 
especially our fair ones—would be offended at 
the satirical poem, were we to publish it. 





Love anp Portry.—No. 2.-—When we com- 
menced our former editorial article on this in- 
eresting and touching subject, we did not ex- 
Pect to extend it so far as we did; and when 
finished, never calculated to renew it. But 
who can predict, with certainty, what are to be 
the incidents of the future; or say, with any 
pretension tu correctness, in which of our an- 
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ticipations of the coming scenes of life we will 
not be thwarted, by that regardless and indis- 
criminating destroyer of our happiness, gener- 
ally known by lovers as Disappointment? 

We could join with our readers in their 
lamentations at having to read a renewal of 
“Love and Poetry;” and could more particularly 
sympathise with those heart-broken lovers whose 
deep wounds in their tender affections must 
again bleed, when reminded, by the caption of 
this article, of the severe pangs of disappoint- 
ment they have received from their cold and 
unfeeling lovers. We say we could lament and 
sympathise with all these, were we left to the 
free exercise of our own capacities of compas- 
sion; but why weep over the unavoidable de- 
crees of circumstance! 

Since the appearance of our Jast number, we 
have received several communications in reply 
to our first article on “Love and Poetry;” one 
or two of which, in particular, demand our at- 
tention. It is entirely beyond our power to 
refuse the young ladies an opportunity to defend 
themselves from any unjust censures that may 
have been heaped on them, even by ourself. 
When we accused tlie ladies of trifling with 
the deurest affections of their devoted admirers, 
and bewailed the sad fortunes of their disap- 
pointed and disconsolate lovers, it was far from 
our wish that such sinful transgressions of all 
feelings of pity should ever occur; or that the 
horrid pangs of dieappointmens clivuld ever 
rend the distracted bosoms of any faithful fol- 
lowers of the gay, bright, and sparkling Cupid. 
Therefore, when one of these angels of earth 
steps forward to vindicate the rights of her sex 
from an unjust accusation, (if it be an unjust 
one,) we cannot refuse her any retribution she 
may require. 

And oh! with what feelings of joy, pride, and 
exultation, do we hail this lovely messenger of 
happiness; who, like the good Samaritan of old, 
steps forward and pours the healing balm of 
consolation on the painful wounds of those 


love—poisoned with the killing drug of disap- 
pointment! 


Whose pen can attempt to describe the wild 
and unrestrained joy of despairing lovers, when 
informed—and that, too, by “woman’s love”— 
of the mistaken idea that those bright angels 
whom they admire are a vain, fickle, and allur- 
ing “Jack-o’-lantern” sex, who only charm .to 
dtceive! What can equal their happiness, when 
apprised, by a pitying angel, of the constancy 
of woman; and when told their conceived dis- 
appointments are only the effects of a nice, and 
over-heated imagination! How many thank- 
ful hearts will now bless the charitable one 
who relieves them in their sorrow! And how 
many willing knees will now bend to worship 
at the fair shrine of Compassion, whose doc- 
trines of truth consoled them in their last hours 
of affliction! 





We will now spread before them the kind 
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words of consolation that were given us for 
their benefit, by a lady whose heart is one of 
the brightest and most favorable examples that 
could ever be furnished, to establish the truth 


of what she doclares in defence of her whole 
sex. 


“Mr. Editor— 


In perusing the December num- 
ber of your paper, I came across an editorial 
article with the caption of “Love and Poetry,” 
in which you complain loudly of the eruelty of 
the young ladies, and plead hard for the gentle. 
men. I think you would make an excellent 
lawyer. I believe I will turn Jawyeress, and 
plead for my sex. 

“We ladies are much obliged to you, Mr. 
Editor, for your advice to the neglected portion 
of our sex; but we would rather follow your 
example of censure, than your precept for the 
purpose of inducing the effusions of our ad- 
mirers. I must confess, we should apprehend 
some danger of having our severity reciprocat- 
ed, were we to act as you advise; and that, you 
know, would add additional pain to what we 
had already experienced from their silence. 

“You accuse the ladies of being relentless; 
but it appears to have been entirely the fault of 
these desponding lovers, themselves, that the 
suffered from the coldness of their beloved; 
since they were so negligent as only to make 
their first avowels of hidden affections in the 
“LireRARY MESSENGER,” previous to the an- 
nouncement of it to the unconscious objects of 
their love. When they kept the secret closely 
locked within their own bosoms, what could 
they reasonably expect from the ladies? Surely 
they could not anticipate a reciprocal feeling of 
love, where they had made no private profes. 
sions to their lovers! 

“You also upbraid them for trifling. This 
accusation I hope my sex will never deserve. I 
hope they will not let vanity ever lead them to 
eruelty. How odious would such a transgres- 
sion appear in the eyes of every reflecting 
mind! I have no doubt but some of these 
ladies, were they even to think they had occa- 
sioned one pang of disappointment, their tender 
hearts, in all likelihood, would break. I assure 
you, the ladies would rather be instrumental in 
contributing to the happiness of their lovers, 
than their misery. 

“If a visit to you editorial sanctuary would 


| as effectually work a reform in the unnatural 
whose hearts have been pierced by the shafts of | 


opinions of your crusty old bachelors, as the 
young ladies could easily be won over, the gen- 
tlemen would have no reason to despair of suc- 
cess. 


“You, Mr. Editor, must continue occasional. 
ly to inform us of the ‘over-plus’ of steam that 
may accumulate, from time to time, in your 
despairing correspondents, whose lives it en- 
dangers. But sincerely do I hope that the 
may reach port before their boilers are bursted! 

ANN.” 

Here, then, gentlemen, and disappointed lov. 
ers, are the grounds assumed by the fair, and 
able champion of her sex. When we, in pity 
for your misfortunes, engaged in your hopeless 
cause, and endeavored to draw the stubborn 
hearts of your lovers to repentance, never did 
we think you guilty of entertaining such un- 
reasonable expectations as those alluded to by 
the defendants’ lawyeress. 

And, really, then, is all the coldness you re- 
ceived from the sweet objects of your affections 
actually occasioned by such utter negligence 
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on your part, as never before to have declared 
your passions to them, until expressed in bitter 
lamentations in the Messencrr! Yet, such is 
said to be true, by one whose veracity it were 
a crime the most henious to question, inasmuch 
aa it comes from a lady. 


Your remisness had almost changed our pity 
into anger; but we forgive you, and hope you 
may never again be guilty of a similar offence, 
Endeavor to practice the advice of your cage 
monitor—to make your vows before those you 
admire; and then “go your way and sin no 
more.” 


Now that we have dismissed our whole host 
of disappointed lovers, we have a few words to 
address to our fair correspondent. 


Although we have not ventured to whisper 
such doubts to our almost distracted lovers, yet, 
we really question the entire correctness of all 
your fair assertions of the excellence of the 
young ladies. We merely make mention of 
this, without intending, at present, to enter into 
detail, as there are already two poetical combat- 
ants contending about the reality of “woman’s 
love,” in the columns of the Messencer. But 
at some future day, when these two disputants 
shall have so completely belabored each other, 
as to require fresh allics to decide the question, 
perhaps you and us would be acceptable aids. 

However, we cannot close without subjoining 
a few beautiful lines of poetry that we have re- 
ceived from another female friend, who seems 
rather inclined, with us, to doubt the constancy 
of love. But which of the sexes she wishes to 
blame with fickleness in love, we are really 
unable to determine; and will leave it to our 
readers to judge for themselves: 

“Mr. Editor — 

In a former number of the Lirt- 
KRARY MesSENGER, you were pleased to give us 
a description of love, as it reigns among those 
sons of Vulcan who live in your city; and now 
L hope you will not take it amiss if I should 


give you a description of love as it reigns 
am ng the Alpine sons of Elizabeth township. 


WHAT IS LOVE LIKE? 


Not like yon orb of lustre grand, 
Which rules without control; 

Nor like the rocks, which firmly stand, 
Though ages o’er them roll. 


But love is like the changing deep, 
Whose restless billows flow; 

Which, when the breezes o’er it sweep, 
Brings scenes of joy and wo. 


Love—fickle love !—is like the rose 
Which decks the vernal plain; 
The gentlest gale that o’er it blows 

Sinks it to dust again. 


Love, like the meteor’s glaring light, 
Which floats across the sky, 

Scarce enters the beholder’s sight 
Till vanished from his eye. 








When the songsters all have gone to rest, 
And each young bird has sought its nest, 
I seek the wilds for a leafy bed, 

Far from the living——still as the dead, 


*Tis like the beams of parting day, 
Which shine with glory bright; 

And sinks, just like those golden rays, 
In dark and gloomy night.” 


(> Cuatuam Literary Institute.—Owing THE WIDOW WOODS. 


to some unavoidable circumstance, the Chatham 

Institute’s celebration of its second anniversary 

has been postponed from the 26th of January, (Concluded.) 

(the time announced in our last number,) until CHAPTER III. 

the Friday evening, 5th of February. Dignity on its knees—a triumphar? declaration. 
We hope the alteration will not deprive any _A calm generally sueceeds a storm; and the 

of our readers from attending. At Philo Hall.) 21, often assumes a salubrity and freshness 

which more than repays for the fearful suspense 

(> Serrerson Lirerary Instirvr.—Again s humanity while the elements are at-war. So 

we would remind our readers that on the 9th | first di with “the widow Woods,” who had at 


first determined not to be convinced, while i 
' ; ™ ' »ina 
of this month, the Jefferson Institute wili cele- | passion, and afterwards not only yielded but 
- , 


brate its second anniversary, in the West Ward | even went so far as to place her affections on 
Public School Room. Their subject for debate— | 5 hg ees Ais “ave blame Mr however, 
: s natural to become prejudiced at first 

“ > . . 8 
Should the right of suffrage be extended to the | sight against persons whom tia ar wanld res- 

cas a + 4; bps | habe a : 

female portion of community, is a novei one; | pect and adinire; it is not the fault of the heart. 
and we hope there will be a large number of | After her interview with Mr. Dike, ‘the widow” 
iadiananaatteh ta hony Me became more cheerful in her nature; so that her 
daughters, who previously approached her with 
a reverential awe, were now become so buld as 

Sor the Literary Mosenser. | a Ariountn . Soompeiate certain familiarities, 

| which they had never before so much as dare 

a : : y q fore § as dared 

AFAR IN THE DESERT. to think of. The true cause of this lenity on 
Re | the part of their parent, was a mystery alike to 
N. W. W. | them and their brother, who had not witnessed 


the termination of the rencontre betwe 
\ inat 2 en her 
Afar In the desert I love to roam, | and the singing-teacher. 


Where flowers in wildness, and plenitude bloom,! An interval of two weeks had passed, and the 


T i i 

o lave in brooks that murmur by, | victori ingi 

: , 10us singing-teac “ > : Hi 
acetAn.atnangenn, nea shale | ging-teacher recollected (he had 


Awhile forget this life’s rough cast | on Cie tas idow'e. “This a oe a 
4 rng, need bd the past; | hair was combed, for the third ‘or fourth time 
i ne o mie younger onlay in a quarter of a century; and when laid smooth. 
nd shed, with joy, a fount of tears; ly to one side, exhibited rather a fine forche 
Vault on my steed, and speed away, " on eee 


‘ : which was enhanced by an acquiline nos 
ose, and 
And chant the wilds some favorite lay. a pair of mild blue eyes. His well woren white 


hat was brushed till it glistened; his best and 
only pair of breeches were sctaped with his 
finger-nail, till the greese-spots were nearly en- 
tirely eradicated; his boots were blacked, his 
snuff-colored coat put on—and in fine he was 
fitted out in the neatest style. 

Having turned himself a dozen times in front 
of a triangular piece of looking-glass which he 
kept hanging in his bed-room, to see that no 
dust or hair was sticking on his vesture, he 
picked up his cane and sauntered across the 
fields, “burning with high hope.” 

His arrival was anticipated; and a large, fat 
turkey had already been sacrificed—waiting 
the arrival of Mr. Dike, to be roasted. For “the 
widow” had taken particular care on that day to 
give the singing-teacher a more favorable recep- 
tion than when he had first visited her house. 
She had likewise taken great pains to see that 
her son and daughters should find employment 
out of the house, that she might enjoy the in- 
divisible company of her guest. 

It is. useless to dwell on our subject. Mr. 
Dike was seated in the parlor, conversing with 
his lady-love. ‘The happiness which arose from 
the wedded state, naturally arose as a theme of 
conversation; and various hints were thrown 
out on both sides, as to the enjoyment it afford- 
ed people in the decline of life, to have some 
stay, and sweetener, to revive youthful scenes 
and enjoyments. Then “the widow” protested 
against long courtships; in which opinion the 
singing-teacher coincided. At this particular 
juncture of affairs, Mr. Dike moved his chair 
near the window which commanded the envia- 
ble prospect, when his eyes fell upon the same 
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Afar in the desert I love to roam, 

Where savages once possessed a home; 
Where wild beasts in seclusion feed 

On waving grass that decks the mead; 
Where lions huge, with hideous how], 
On leopards cast their darkening scowl]; 
Where panthers, chased from off their prey, 
With rage, reluctant move away; 

And where the glens their shadows fling, 
Stalks the elephant, the forets’s king: 
Where zebras gambol sportive ’round, 

Or with fleet foot they scorn the ground, 
And each with the ostrich nimbly hies 
As swift as though ’twere for a prize. 


Afar in the desert I love to roam, 
Where bees secrete the honey-comb; 
Away to wild, uncultured fen; 

Away from the abodes of men; 

Away from friends whose smiles are false, 
And who forget me in the waltz; 

Away from the city’s sullen gloom, 
Which, like a spectre, haunts my room; 
From memory of my mother;——here 
I pause to wipe the trickling tear. 

Away from her! As soon I'd be 

Shut out from life, as shut from thee. 
Kind heaven! protect her as thine own, 
And grant no ills ’round her be thrown, 
To mar her last, declining day, 

While far in the desert I lonely stray. 


Afar in the desert I love to roam, 

When the sun has journeyed to his home; 
Where there’s no sound of vesper bell, 
Nor are the tones of funeral knell. 
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scene which we have before described. This 
was sufficient; his mind was formed; and falling 
on his knees before “the widow,” he exclaimed, 

“Adorable Mrs. Woods! you have it in your 
power to make me the happiest of men! Will 
you consent to become my wife?” 

Here “the widow” (as ladies will) reclined 
on her modesty; and gave a half suffocated 
shriek, which was heard by Robert, who was 
at that time passing the door. He ventured to 
peep through the key-hole, where he saw and 
heard all that passed between the love-smitten 
couple. ‘The singing-teacher urged his point: 

“May I hope, Mrs. Woods?” 

“You—you may hope!” 





CHAPTER IV. 


In which strangers are strangely treated. 

The evening for the opening of the singing- 
school arfived. ‘The Misses Woods were es- 
corted thither by their beaux, who were in at- 
tendance forthe occasion. Robert remained at 
home, to consult with his mother as to the pro- 
priety of the step she was about to take. He 
entered the parlor, where he found her seat- 
ed by the fire, evidently ruminating over some 
matter ef weight. 

“Mother; he said; “I have a few words to 
say in relation to a matter which greatly con- 
cerns my sisters and self. Have you determin- 
ed upon becoming the wife of Mr. Dike, the 
singing-teacher?” 

“The widow” raised her eyes, which now 
began to sparkle with rage; while her cheeks 
became flushed with crimson; and plainly evine- 
ed that a forty years’ existence had neither 
subdued the fire of her ancient mettle, nor 
dried up the current of her healthy veins. She 
made no reply to the question; but after gazing 
steadfastly on the features of her son for a mo- 
ment—who winced not beneath her glance— 
she removed her eyes to the poker; and was 
about to use it in what she deemed self-defence; 
when Robert, who read her design in her coun- 
tenance, assured her that— 

“She would derive no advantage from such 
a course; for an explanation was due himself, 
as well as sisters, and must be had, to govern 
his future actions.” 

She excused herself for the present, promis- 
ing satisfaction “on the morrow.” With this 
answer, Robert retired to his bed; leaving his 
mother seated as he had found her. 

About twelve yards to the right of the new 
residence of “the widow,” stood a one-story log 
cabin, which had been eccupied for a dwelling- 
house, before the family was blessed with so 
many “earthly effects.” It was divided by a 
partition into two apartments; one of which, 
being somewhat “the worse of the wear,” was 
filled with flax. The other still contained a 
bed, in which Robert slept when crowded out 
of his room by the visits of friends or relations. 
Besides the bed, its furniture consisted of six 
old-fashioned chairs, one small sewing-stand, 
one stool, and several pictures of revolutionary 
veterans. In this apartment Miss Caroline and 
Miss Louisa Woods gave audience to their 
beaux; preferring to place a few feet of ground 
between themselves and the decidedly unhar- 
monious sounds of their mother’s voice. 

The singing-school was dismissed; and the 
Misses Woods arrived, with their attendants, 
at home. Their bonnets and shawls being laid 
away in their proper places, and after desiring 
their campany fo be seated, Miss Caroline ex- 
cused herself while she would cross over to her 
mother’s apartment, and ascertain if she had 
yet retired to rest. 

Mrs. Woods could not recover from the sur- 
prise occasioned by the unexpected interroga- 





tory of her son, Her daughters were the first 
persons blamed of having overheard the con- 
versation between herself and the singing- 
teacher; and she remained silently planning a 
mode of revenge, when Caroline entered the 
room. She approached within a few feet of her 
mother, who was unconscious of her presence; 
and started back with fright when she beheld 
the demoniac smile which overclouded her vis- 
age. 

“Mother! are you ill?” she tremulously in- 
quired. 


“Now I’ll have revenge!” was the only res- 
ponse; while “the widow” seized the poker and 
turned upon her. She darted through the door, 
which she had presence of mind enough to close 
after her, and hastening to her sister Louisa and 
the young men, warned them to “take flight, 
for her mother was mad!” 

Now it happened that these young men had 
often heard of Mrs. Woods; and from the char- 
acter which report gave her, they felt no way 
inclined to receive her bravely; particularly af- 
ter having been informed that she was “armed 
for the conflict’”—therefore they retreated into 
the apartmant which contained the flax, leav- 
ing the ladies to receive the attack. This gal- 
lant course was pursued by them only at the 
urgent request of the sisters, who assured them 
that they could elude the vigilance of their 
mother, knowing her as well as they did. 
They then blew out the candle, and crawled un- 
der the bed. There was no alternative, for “the 
widow” was already crossing the door-cill, 
which rendered eseape from that quarter, im- 
possible, 

The enfuriated dame enterea, and after be- 
ing satisfied (foc there was a fire in the roo, 
which made a considerable light) that there was 
no one there—rage having taken such sole 
possession of her that she forgot to make search 
in the adjoining room or under the bed—she 
muttered, “Taken flight; and was about rush- 
ing out in pursuit, when the flax—the unlucky 
flax—being stirred, sent forth such a cloud of 
dust as almost to choke the concealed beaux. 
One of them, entirely unable to hold his breath 
longer, coughed. “The widow” heard it; and 
in another instant dealt the blows “thick and 
fast” on the head, shoulders, arms—in fact 
every part of the body she could hit at random, 
of the occupants, till they roared out in agony. 
The daughters ran to their assistance, and be- 
ing healthy and strong, seized their mother and 
held her till the beaux had escaped; then losing 
their holds, they followed, and having gained 
the outer door, closed and locked it, to insure 
their own safety. 


CHAPTER V. 


An unpleasant ride—a fatal catastrophe timely 
averted, 


Revenge is said to be sweet, although not 
scriptural; and not only did Robert Woods vow 
that he would have it from some one, but the 
injured gallants felt a kindred spirit rankle in 
their breasts. It remained to adopt some plan 
for the speedy accomplishment of this resolu- 
tion, while the circumstances which occasioned 
it, were fresh on the minds of all parties con- 
cerned. A note was despatched to each of the 
young men, Wilson and Jones, inviting them 
to meet Robert Woods early that evening, at 
a place which was designated “for the purpose 
of attending to the matter:” (i. e. revenge!) 

Mr. Dike was not aware of any thing un. 
usual having transpired in the Woods family since 
his last visit; and therefore the reader will not 
be at all surprised to learn that he was on that 
evening found seated along side of “the widow,” 
conversing in a very humourous strain. 








| 











The night was dark, and but a few wander- 
ing stars twinkled through the openings in the 
floating clouds; yet the air was pure and balmy. . 
It was eleven o’clock; and kissing the amiable 
widow, the elated singing-teacher pursued his 
journey homeward. ‘Two fields were to eross. 
‘The direct path which led to his lodgings, pas- 
sed under the boughs of an ancient mulberry 
tree; at which spot Mr. Dike had arrived, laugh- 
ing out loud, in the contemplation of the pleas-. 
ure he would enjoy, when he had secured “the 
widow’s” riches and self. 

“Stop! on your peril!” fell like a thunder-clap 
on his ear; and in another instant he beheld 
several objects stealing from their covert and 
surrounding bim. 

He obeyed the unknown (and, as he thought,. 
sepulchural,) voice—while his whole frame 
shook, and his teeth chattered with fear. 

Without further ceremony, the luckless Mr. 
Dike was gagged, and hoisted upon the back of 
an animal whose species and gender the dark. 
ness of the night prevented him from discover- 
ing. His hands were tied behind his back, at 
the same time that his feet were made fast by 
another cord, under the unknown’s body. In. 
this plight, the perpetrators of the indignity led 
the animal by a halter passed around its muz- 
zle, a short distance, when, with a pen-knife, they 
cut it, and the ill-fated singing-teacher was cast 
to the mercy of his steed, with every sail furl- 
ed. That there was no saddle under him, he 
felt convinced, when his eharger went at a faster 


gait than a walk; which it almost invariably 
was inclined to do. * * * * 





The morning cocks crew. Mr. Jarvis, the 
landlord of the “Nine Mile House,” opened his 
eyes; and after yawning, turning on his back, 
and winking in rapid succession for a number 
of times,.to be convinced that. he was actually 
awake—shook the partner of his bosom and in. 
timated to her that it was “time to get up.” He 
then gave a bounce on to the floor, and in a few - 
moments afterwards all the inmates of‘ he 
house were as busily employed as on other days. 

As was his custom, Mr. Jarvis made his 
morning visit te the pasture field, to drive in 
the cows to be milked. In the prosecution of 
this design, the bars which opened a way thither,. 
were nearly all let down when the landlord’s 
attention was arrested by the bellowing of one 
of his vest (muley) cows, which bounded past 
him, in her fiftieth circuit round the field, with 
some object clinging to her back. In the grey 
of the morning, he was unable to distinguish 
the exact character of the rider; but presumed 
that some wild animal had issued from the hills, 
and “come down on his”—-cattle. Ie turned on 
his heel, and “sped on the wings of the morn- 
ing;” screaming as he ran—“Murder! wolves! 
panthers! murder!” nor deigned to stop till he. 
had reached his bed-room, and seized upon his 
rifle. 


He soon reappeared; and hy the time he had 
again reached the bars, the cow came galloping 
slowly around, puffing, and breathing so loudly 
as to be heard a considerable distance. The 
rifle was leveled, and the landlord’s finger near 
the trigger, when his arm was arrested by his 
spouse, who had followed him, and discovered in 
the supposed wolf, the figure of a man. The 
cow was caught; and, to their great amazement, 
who should the rider be but their distinguished 
boarder—James Mapison Dig, the singing. 
teacher ! 


The story soon spread through the neighbos- 
hood; and as positive proof could be produced, 
against no person, and Mr. Dike was thus de. 
prived of the benefit of the law, he retired, bro. 
ken-hearted, from the State. 
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Boabdil El Chico’s 


HOSTILE ENTRANCE INTO GRANADA. 


BY TEKELI. 





Unlucky man! whose horiscope foretold 
The many evils that would swell thy fate; 
Unlike thy sire, whom frequent griefs made 
bold— 
One day a monarch—habited in state, 
And reigning with a brimming heart elate; 
The next o’erwhelmed with madness and 
despair, 
A hunted and marked victim—trapped in every 
snare. 


One day a captive in the Spanish court, 
Compelled to make a vassal’s humble bow; 
Crowned and uncrowned by every swiftreport; 
Without inquiring who the cause—or how, 
Thou dost submit, and take a captive’s vow, 
And prove an alien to thy native land, 
And — yy shameful stigma of a traitor’s 
rand. 


The lion hearted Ayxa la Horra’s voice 
Resounds in thunder at thy timid ear— 
“A kingdom or a grave! which isthy choice?” 
But thou art speechless with a dastard fear: 
In vain she threatens—taunts thee with 
her jeer; 
Unable to out-brave the Santon’s empty speech 
A throne before thy eyes, and yet thou canst 
not reach! 


El Zagal sits upon thy father’s throne, 

And holds pussession of th’ Alhambra’s 

walls; 

Where one stout blow would make thy title 

known, 

And drive the usurper from its gilded halls: 

~ but one blow, and fierce El Zagal 
alls! 

Fie! feeble monarch! never once before 

Was such a coward heart within a kingly Moor! 


“Allah Acbar!” a woman’s words prevail— 
El Chico bravely nerves himself for fight; 
He buckles on his warrior coat of mail, 


And in an instant more the gates were opened 


Granada was reached at midnight’s silent 
hour, : 
Where guards were pacing in their watch- 
ful rounds; 
And frowning looked each lofty stone-built 
tower 
Which reared its spire upon the exile’s 
grounds: 
A gentle.tapping through the air resounds; 
“ Who's there?” “Your king!” Boabdil quick 
replied, 


wide. 


The startling news El Zagal heard with awe, 
That Granada contained his deadliest foe; 
He roused himself, and rushing forward, saw 
Boabdil’s ranks increasing as they go; 
And trembled as he heard the trumpets 
blow, 
“Moors! Moors! to arms! behold your right- | 
ful king!” | 
At morning’s early dawn throngh the Alhambra | 
ring. | 
| 





He seeks Boabdil; hand to hand they meet, 
And fight like demons in the public square; | 

Till fairly routed, E) Zagal’s troops retreat, | 
And leave Boabdil flushed with triumph | 
there; 

Once more they meet, and fight in open air; | 
And cease not till the night setsin again, | 
When both the angry kings encamp upon the | 
plain. 
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A REVERIE. 





BY RALPHEUS. 





Who hath not felt a thrill of joy— 
A feeling of unearthly bliss— 

While gazing cn yon calm blue sky, 
On such a beauteous night as this? 








Oh! he who could drink in the light 
Of those mild, beaming stars, and feel 
No pleasure, surely hath not sight; 
Or if he has, his heart is steel. 


For I could gaze, thus wrapt in sweet 
Enchantment—and forget that earth 





And rises proudly from his peevish fright; 
With fifty lancers, in the dead of night, 

He issues forth, his soil and crown to save— 

To live a ruling king, or fighting, find a grave! 


“What have I deone”—he asked, wifth lofty 
_ pride— 
“That I should wander, destitute and lone?” 
Then grasped his sword, and hung it by his 
side; 
“This steel shail win its master yet a home! 
No more an outcast, fricndless, will he 
toam!” 
He then inquired, in the same proud breath, 
What Moor with him would strike for Granada 
or death! 


A viper-glance from sparkling eye-balls told | 


That vengeance burned in each devoted 
breast; 
They wished to fight, not for El Zagal’s gold, 
But bravely die and seek Mabomet’s rest, 
Or rob a tyrant of his usurped crest: 
“Lead on!” they said; and forth Boabdil starts, 
With rc of burnished steal, and iron Moorish 
earts. 


Is but the place where sorrows meet 
To blight the fairest flowers of mirth. 


To slumber: now soft moonlight beams 
Repose where they were wont to lave. 


The vale, the mount, the craggy height, 
The forest, and the stream, are dressed 
In drapery of silver light, 
And all is tranquil—peaceful rest. 


Oh! would to God that life’s dark stream 
Flowed ever thro’ such scenes as these; 
So like an infant’s first born dream 
Of innocence, and holy peace. 


———————EE=E 
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TO “RIALTO.” 


| “I know nosight more charming and touching, 


than that of a young and timid bride, in her 
robes of virgin white, led up trembling to the 
altar. When I thus behold a lovely girl, in 
the tenderness of her years, forsaking the 
house of her fathers and the home of her 
childhood, and with the implicit, confidence 
and sweet self-abandonmhnt which belong to 
woman, giving up all the world for the man 
of her choice—when I hear her in the good 
old language of the ritual, yielding herself to 
him ‘for better, for worse, for richer, for poor- 
er, in sickness and in health, to Love, honor, 
and obey, ‘till death do us part,’ it brings to 
mind the beautiful and affecting devotion of 
Ruth—‘whither thou goest, I will go, and 
whither thou lodgest, 1 will lodge; thy peo- 
ple shall be my people, and thy God, my 
God;”—and speaks in language beautifully 
snblime, the extent of confiding “woman’s 
Love.” But yet— 


You say ‘“‘those words are false” which give 
To woman’s worth the meed of praise; 
That woman’s love doth only live 
While fickle fancy round it plays: 
Ah! how can man thus harbor thought 
Which e’en through life must hapless prove, 
Or let one word by him, steal aught 
From th’ fame of woman’s virtuous love. 


You say “those words are false” which vow 
That she will constant, changeless be; 
But prejudicial thoughts e’en now 
Do stray from truth’s fair path with thee; 


| Without her, what would be the earth? 


A desert wild where fiends might rove! 
And what, when blessed with woman's worth? 








A purely bright, Elysian grove. 





Ay! I could bathe forever my 
Enraptured soul in their soft beams 
Of mellow light; nor ever sigh 
Again; but feast on heavenly dreams. 


For oh! methinks if aught below 
In quietude, and grandeur be 
Like Paradise, ’tis this night’s glow 
Of stars—this sweet tranquility. 


But not alone hath these bright stars 
A look of eloquence; abroad, 

Above, below, each thing declares 
The might and glory of a God. 


How fair, how beautiful is earth! 
Each hill and dale looks as serene 

As when th’ Almighty gave them birth, 
And clothed them in their garb of green. 


And every lake is still!—the themes 
Of evening breeze have lulled each wave 











You say “those words are false,” forsooth, 
Which clothe in sterling constancy 
The holiest passion of her youth— 
Brighter than gems of earth or sea. 
But if on earth shine rays divine, 
Whose fervid beams descend from heaven, 
And ’round affection’s throne entwine— 
"Tis woman’s love, when truly given. 


Then speak not thus again; for while 
A woman’s presence lights the throng, 
Her sweet, expressive, lovely smile 
To one heart only does belong; 
Her dreams of pleasure here on earth 
Are shared with him her thoughts approve; 
And all must praise that woman’s worth 
Who holds a fond and generous love. 


Sevitze. 
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ecded,” says a certain writer, “that althongh 
Muris (who it is believed was an Englishman) 
was not the author of the cantus mensurabilis, 
yet, by his writings he greatly improved it. 
His tract on the ‘Art of Counter-point,’ is the 
most useful essay on the subject, of which those 
times can boast.” The diminutio, or division 
of a whole note into halves, quarters, eighths, 
sixteenths, thirty seconds, and sixty- fourths, 
originated with Jean Mouton, who flourished 
in the sixteenth century, and who was chapel- 
master to king Francis the Frst. 

It was not until the first crusade, which oc- 
curred in the cleventh century, that Europe, 
long buried in ignorance, began to awaken from 


her stupidity, and barbarism, and in this age, | victims to the ferocious passions of the natives. 


and under these circumstances, that the T'rou- 


badours made their first appearance in Provence. | the name of Fielding removed from one of the 
They were not only songsters, but, for the most | western citics, and settled immediately in the 


part, were the authors of the songs which they 


sung. In these songs, the munificence of the | All was then a wild, uncultivated forest. Art, 
princes, the bravery of the heroes, and charms | with all her concomitant train of flatulencies, 
of the ladies of their day, were celebrated; and, | had not yet reached the rural solitude. The 


as a consequence, at the courts of the great they 


were reccived, and treated with the utmost res- | shrill cry of the Indian—roamed as free as blew 
pect; and the ladies—-what did they do? Why, | the untainted air that waved the topmast boughs 
they generally fell in love with them; for love, | of the mighty oaks. Here had this family re- 
poetry, and music, generally go hand in hand | tired, hoping to findinnature’s romantic recluse, 


together. 


A writer, in speaking of those bards, says, | not afford. Of eight individuals consisted the 


that “in their simple tunes no time is marked 


and but little variety of notation; but they dis- | liam and his wife, a daughter, Emily, and three 
cover the germs of the future melodies, as well | servants; one male, and two females. 


as the poetry of France and Italy.” 
In the twelfth century, Europe was full o 
these poct-musicians, who went under the scv 


eral names of “violars, or performers on the 


vielle, or viol, juglar, or comedians. They trav 


eled from province to province, singing their directing the course of the vines and flowers up 


verses at the courts of princes, and were reward 


ed with clothes, horses, and noney.” The melo- | "& residence, replete with beauty and happi- 


dy with which the minstrels accompanied thei 


songs, was little, if any thing, more than mere : " 
chahting. ‘The staff of those times consisted of | d4y in autumn, the family were scated near the 
but four lines, and the notes were square. The fearful verge of those rocks, whose base was then 


harp was, in the thirteenth century, and fo 


many ages after, the favorite instrument among Fielding alternately reading and explaining por- 
the British, Saxon, Danish, and Norman kings, tions of the Eible. As the evening advanced, 


and was generally accompanied by the viol, 


For an account of the circumstances which | ® petition to the Most High, which was respond- 


cient for the present, and I shall not stop here 
to detail. 

A number of years back, ere those unhappy 
beings, the Indians, were exterminated from 
our land; and whilst despair sat gloomily on 
their brows, and an aching desire for revenge, 
yet rankled in their bosoms: few fearless emi- 
grants came to this western country, and settled 
in the neighborhood of Fort du Quesne. It 
would be absurd in me, and unnecessarily tir- 
ing your paticnce, were I to deliniate all the 
various difficulties surmounted by these early 
settlers; suffice it to say, that some encountered 
all impediinents, and were permitted to end 
their days in peace; while others fell lamented 








At the time of which I speak, a family by 


rear of the “Narrows,” of which I have spoken. 








prowling beasts—save when terrified by the 


that enjoyment which the bustle of life could 


, | entire family: the old gentleman, his lady, Wil- 











——— 
x * * * * * * 


Three years passed away; a sad change had 


‘taken place at the home of the Ficldings— 


Where once the greatest domestic felicity pre- 
vailed, nought now appeared but a confused 
desolation. ‘The ivy and the myrtle which were 
erst cherished with such care, now lay neglect- 
ed, withered, and decayed. ‘The wanton cruel- 
ty of Pasgah had been satiated with the life of 
the brightest member of the family—Frances! 
For a while, nothing appeared to William 
that could for one moment pacify him, but the 
most fatal revenge; the life of the cowardly as- 
sassin. 
Day after day, and night after night, did he 
repair to the wigwam of Pasgah, and as often 
found it vacated. He concealed himself in the 
thickest bushes, judging from circumstances 
that he must necessarily pass that way; but was 
as repeatedly baffled in these as in the former. 
Weary of such fruitless endeavors to descry the 
object of his anxious search, his indignation 
gradually subsided, and he sunk into a stupor 
of the most lamentable character. His eyes 
projected out, and flashed with an unearthly fire. 
He delighted to wander alone, in unfrequented 
depths of the forest, far from the habitations of 
his foes or his friends; aud ascending some gen- 
tle eminence, breathe his startling invectives 
against the natives, or wail mournfully over the 
memory of his departed wife. 

It was evident something was preying on his 
vitals, which must, ere long, cause his final dis- 





It was not long till the residence of the Field- 
ings bore signs f industry and taste having 
been exercised in clearing the land adjoining 
the house, and arranging the walks, etc., thro’ 
_ |the neatly paled yard fronting the dwelling, and 


¢ 


_ | the side of the house. In fact it was a charm- 


ness. 
»| One delightful Sabbath evening, after a balmy 


r | laved by the waters of the Ohio; the venerable 


solution. He refused all nourishment except 
what was barcly sufficient to support his ani- 
mal frame, until at length, after having wasted 
to a mere skeleton, he was found, one bleak 
morn, cold and stiff, beside the sculptured stone 
which pointed to the last remains of his beloved 
Frances! As he had oft requested, he was in- 
terred by her side. 


Soon after this, the remaining part of the 
family returned to their Eastern home, and 
never again visited the spot where the heart- 
rending tragedy was acted. : 

Reader! you would be truly recompensed for 
the trouble, were you to visit that spot. Tho’ 
the country has become thickly settled since 





they all knelt, and the aged man offered up a 


led to the extirpation of the bards of Wales, by cdto by each member of the group. Rising, 
Edward the First, the reader is referred to the they started for the house, leaving William and 
history of England. In 1315, under the reign Frances behind; who were seated on a huge 


of Edward the Second, these minstrels becames 


9 | Moss-covered rock, gazing intensely on the 


numerous in England, and claimed so many glassy waters, as they flowed smoothly and 
almost unlimited privileges as to render it abso- | Slowly along. 


lutely necessary, in order to secure the welfare 


The scene was deeply impressive, and acted 


of the country, to restrain their dangerous in- | with the spell of magic upon their souls. ‘The 
fluence, and restrict their privileges by positive | sun was fast’ sinking behind the western hills; 


laws. 


whose last faint rays strayed along the peaks 


Errata.—lIn my last number I find the ful- | Vet the watery mirror. One lone waterfowl 


lowing errors: 


appeared in the distance, with its head resting 


-“Etrurans” should read Etruscans. Love | der its wing, noisclessly descending the river, 
your enemies, instead of “save” your enemies. and in the same graceful manner disappeared 


RawruHevs. 
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THE INDIAN’S VICTIM. 


in a remote turn of the stream. I know not 
what agitated the heaving breast of Frances, as 
she still watched the receding bird. The tears 
passed in quick succession down her flushed 
cheek; and when at length it was lost from view, 
she sunk into William’s arms as both involun- 


A STRAY LEAF FROM MY PoRT FOLIO. | tarily exclaimed “My wife!” “My husband” 





BY NEMO. 





sonally with those rugged cliffs denominated 
the “Narrows,” a short distance below our 
“smoky city,” extending a considerably distance 
along the banks of the Ohio; at all events, from 


* * * * * * * 


information, your conception of them is suffi- | ire. 




















of the surrounding trees, and danced joyfully | 


Although all the natives regarded the settlers 
with suspicion, none seemed so irreconcilable a 
Reader! I presume you are acquainted per- | as one of their renowned chiefs, Pascau. Re- 
gardless of the efforts used to reconciliate his , 
friendship, he disdainfully rejected all presents, 
and appeared only desirous for an opportunity, | which induces a man to forego the reading of a 
and a being on whom to wreak his revengeful | newspaper on the plea of expense; or, having 


then, andthe Red man has been forced to retire 
to his more distant home, in the Far West, 
those two lonely graves still remain. I have 
visited them frequently; the headstones are much 
defaced, from lapse of time, and the dripping 
water, and in consequence thereof, the inscrip- 
tions nearly obliterated. One solitary weeping 
willow, directing the traveller to the place, 
spreads its boughs over the sacred earth, and 
scems designed to shield it from impious dese- 
cration. 

I have sat at the head of those two “ancient 
graves,” beneath the shades of that wide-spread. 
ing willow, and listened to the lively carols of 
its songsters, at the same time exclaiming, 


How sweet, how lovely is the place! 
How soft uhe vesper air! 

To me, the scene has thousand charms, 
A thousand prospects fair. 


I here could wear my life away, 
In musing o’er their bed; 

Nor think the hours had evet flown 
When lingering near the dead. 


S eneatintaltieniambeninemiemenetemeed 
—————————__________, 














No species of crime is so henious in its na. 
ture; so deleterious in its ultimate effects; or so 
barbarian-like in the abstract, as the spirit 
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ACHAPTER ON PLAGIARISM. 


BY JOHN P. GLASS. 





The term plagiarist, like the cant epithet ap- 
plied to the canine species, during the season 
when the dog-star ranges, is an ad captandum 
mode of criticism, brought into use by certain 
Scotch reviewers in the days of Byron; and 
assumed by others in the room of more cogent 
arguments. Byron plagiarised from the pub- 
lished works of Goethe and Schiller, say the 
oracular sages of the “Edinburgh Journal.” 
Now I profess to have read the distinguished 
authors whose writings are supposed to have 
been pilfered from; and if I am not coinpetent 


to judge correctly, surely Moore, and Scott, and | 


a host of others, are; and they thought as I do. 
Yet can I not find whence the charge of larceny 
is derived, unless it is intellectual felony, to 
think in letters as another may, and express the 
same idea, varied in form of expression and 
connexion. To show how sublimely ridiculous 
the position, one John Galt, who has published 
more books—and such books!—than either 
Bulwer or Scott, coolly asserts, or hints, in 
terms not to be misunderstood, that Byron ac- 
tually filched certain ideas of his, which must 
have dropped from him in conversation, and 
made thein the basis of that exquisite poem, 
“The Bride of Abydos.” The author of “Childe 
Harold” robbing ideas from the write- of the 
“Ayreshire Legatees!” “the eagle robbing the 
plumage of the owl!” 

It was a favorite custom of Horace Walpole, 
of critical memory, to hunt out resemb.ances 
between the composition of authors; and if the 
similarity was as strong as the comparison of 
two square miles with two miles square, he 
would straightway hurl his critical thunderbolt, 
and assure the world that so and so, was a pla- 

iarist. 

The following case must be familiar to every 
one. The readers of the late distinguished 
William Wirt, will remember, that he closes 
the beautiful incident of “The Blind Preacher,” 
with the words “Socrates died like a philosopher, 
but Jesus Christ like a God.” Well, when Mr. 
Wirt was a candidate fur the Presidency, a 
rabid country editor, who wished to oppose, but 
knew not how to get at it, at length discovered, 
to his infinite joy. that the fine sentiment put 
into the mouth of the preacher by Mr. Wirt, was 
original in the writings of Jean Jacques Ros- 
seau! Here was a discovery! and the editor 
as:nounces it to his readers in all the imposing 
array of mammoth type, with a column of edi- 
torial vituperation, tending to show, that the 
man who could appropriate, without admission, 
the idea of another, was altogether unworthy of 
being the Chief Magistrate of our country. So 
Mr. Wirt was disposed of, so far as he was con- 
cerned; and the editor doubtless enjoys, to thi: 
day, the pleasing delusion, that he himself, 
without an idea at all, is better than Mr. Wirt, 
with the borrowed one. 


But what constitutes plagiarism? How is it 
to be defined? If we may not adopt the senti- 
ments of another, thereby presenting them in a 
different connexion, and improved form—if to 
write a poem or an essay, and in it express a 
thought that was ever expressed before—if from 
the sea of ever increasing intellect, we may not 
divest ourselves with what floats at our feet, 
lest an action of petty larceny hold good aguinst 
us in the court of public opinion—if these con- 
stitute intellectual larceny, then, [ fear that 
Locke, Bacon, Byron, and wh not? are thieves 
by construction; violaters of dead men’s char- 
acters, and plunderers of the living. 








The inspired songster of Israel has placed on 
record, that “there is nothing new under the 
sun.” Locke, who, I think, knew something 
of the true nature of literary contracts and privi- 
leges, says, after agreeing in substance with 
Solomon, that he who dresses the thoughts of 
another to a more beautiful or useful purpose, 
is a benefactor; and so far from being charged 
with plagiarism, is, in fact, a borrower of men- 
tal capital, which he returns in due time, with 
honorable rate of interest. And is not such a 
state of things as necessary to the arrangements 
of intellectual commerce as are the laws of 
nations to navigation, or apprenticeships to the 
acquisition of the mechanical arts? ‘The ele- 
ments of education are simply study and de- 
duction; yet if it be culpable to deduce for after 
benefit what we have learned, the uses of study 
are disposed of after a fashion similar to Wal- 
pole’s arrangement of plagiarism. If, in the 
expression of conversational opinion, or in the 
enforcement of argument in debate, we may not 
fall back upon the evidences furnished by oth- 
ers more conversant with the subject, without 
rendering ourselves liable to the charge of lar- 
ceny, the sogner books cease to be printed, and 
deductions are made from natural causes alone, 
the better for the student. Every one must find 
“sermons in books,” for, to hunt them in the 
recorded wisdom of departed genius, will be a 
violation of the right of the grave. 

Literature will prove a mere search after 
originality; and the most ridiculous efforts a? 
the novel in thought, supercede the labors of 
the mental reformers, and the discoveries of the 
followers of the early pioneers of science. The 
invention of “Jim Crow” melodies, the hoaxing 
of astronomical inquiries in the shape of Locke's 
discoveries in the Moon; or stale disquisitions 
as to whom was the author of Junius, will be 
looked to as the richest rewards of intellectual 
aspiration; while the examinations of Combe, 
as to the truths of Phrenvlogy, the nautical pro- 
gress of Vespucius in the wake of Columbus, 
and the “Investigation of Ancient Philosophy,” 
by Bishop Berkley, will be ‘‘dull, stale, and un- 
profitable;” neither benefitting mental science, 
nor endowing the parties of the rights of litera- 
ture. If these be the true grounds of intellec- 
tual combat, I fear me sadly that the brilliant 
lights: in the mental horizon, whose arduous 
efforts in the cause of universal knowledge have 
illuminated the systems and intellectual govern- 
ment of the past twenty centuries, will be 
nothing more than villainous plagiarisms on 
the known facts that there is, and always has 
been, a superior Being; that the world existed 
before the birth of our Saviour; and that certain 
natural causes govern the order and progress of 
nature. 


But what, I repeat, is plagiarism? I take it, 
that the pilfering of a sermon, a song, or a sys. 
tem, is a literary felony; that to rob another of 
a petuliar theory, isa designed and offensive 
violation of the laws of intellectual propriety; 
that to claim as our own the previously express- 
ed opinions of a writer, is a breach of that hon- 
esty that should characterise the student of 
knowledge. 


But there must be boundaries. Where are 
they? May we not use t!:e revelations made by 
earlier explorers?) May we not strike along a 
chord fingered by antecedent palins, because in 
so doing there is an invasion of another’s dis- 
coveries? Is the learning of a past research to 
be a sealed book, because we are so unfortunate 
as to be a few years too late in forming a por- 
tion of “this breathing world?” For instance, 
I have heard clergymen use, not only the thought, 
but the forms of expression of some celebrated 
moralist; it not unfrequently occurs that pub- 





lic speakers quote largely, without pausing to 
mention whence, from certain authoritics cor- 
responding with their views; are these pilferings? 
By no means. What has been handed down to 
us by the inteilectual liberality of those who 
have preceded us, is common property, and 
meant as such; and where we do not trench 
upon the entire system, we have every right to 
dress up, and improve, if we can, the sentiments 
they have advanced, and the systems they have 
established, 

_ Plagiarism is not the use of a foreign opin- 
lon, or set of opinions; but the appropriation of 
an original set of ideas to your own selfish profit; 
the robbing of one writer to impose on a com- 
munity, as legitimately acquired goods, what 
was pilfered; to take, for instance, a poem of 
Byron’s, or a deduction of Berkley’s, and claim 
it, as springing from yourself. But if the poem 
of Byrom is susceptible of improved alteration; 
or the theory of Berkley can strengthen a posi- 
tion of yours, use it; for it advantages the cause 
of knowledge, and the credit is ascertained in 
the benefit it dispenses. 


| 


For the Literary Messenger. 
TO MISS D—. 


Oh ! the leve I would die for, or live but to prize, 

Is that which through seasons of sorrow hath 
passed; 

Like the radiant lightof the midsummer’s skies, 


~— on through our lives bright and lovliest 
ast. 


The hearts which are found but in sunshine 
and flowers 
Enraptured to beat, or united to cling, 
Knows not the bliss shed by Time’s testing 
powers, 


Nor knows not the sorrow of grief’s blasting 
sting. 


There’s a time in the first rosy spring-tide of 
youth, 


When the lonely heart pines like 2 dove for 
its mate, 
And calls up such visions of love and of truth 


As might well turn to azure the storm-clouds 
of fate. 


But though sweet are those feelings, and dear 
are those dreams, 
There’s atime which to me is far dearer than 
this; 
When reality garnishes hope’s ideal beams; 
When care does not dim the loved roses of 
bliss. 


There’s an hour when the heart, like the barque 
on the waves, 
Scems nearing the port so long anxiously 
sought; 
And the tempests of passion lie hushed in their 
caves, 
And life’s gales from the soul a sweet odor 
hath caught. 


But =~ the port prove a cloud, or a desolate 
isle, 
Then the heart and the cheek, which are 
happy to-day, 
May to-morrow have lost both their hope and 
their smile; 
And the bright dreams of youth dwindle into 
decay. ‘ 
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Cuatuam Institute Ceresration.—The se- 
cond anniversary of this Literary Association, 
was celebrated on Friday evening, february 
5th, at Philo Hall. When we entered the fine 
and spacious Hall, it was filled with a large and 
respectable audience, including many of our 
charming young ladies; and the first exercise, 
the Anniversary Address, was under way. Of 
this performance we have little to say. None 
of the subjects treated in the Address, were 
either new or original. The often rehearsed, 
and it seems never tu be forgotten themes, the 
literature, greatness, splendor, and fall of the 
ancient Republics—Greece and Rome, were re- 
viewed and recolored in such a manner as to 
appear almost new again. The antique subject, 
education, and the weights, responsibilities, and 
duties of the rising sons and loving daughters 
of our great Republic, were likewise re-dressed 
for the occasion, and formed a considerable por- 
tion of the Address. 

This exercise, however, was a tolerable good 
performance, and evidently showed, that altho’ 
the author had but very few original ideas to 
communicate, he had at least treasured up much 
of the knowledge imparted by other and more 
successful pens. 

The question, “Which is the most beneficial 
to mankind, writing or speaking?” was discus- 
sed—at least as fur as eloquence and disputative 
tact and ingenuity are concerned, ina very 
creditable manner. The ostensibly impromptu 
allusion to “the affair of the heart,” the eloquence 
of love, and the ultimatum, or last appeal in the 
drama of feeling, between two sympathetic 
mortals—or, as a friend of ours has it-——“pop- 
ping the question,” was certainly very touching, 
as well as amusing, to all; but more particular- 
ly to the young, the fair, and the “unpledged” 
ones present. The result of the discussion con- 
firmed us in the belief, that writing is more in. 
structive and profitable, and less perishable, and, 
consequently more beneficial than oratory. 

We are not disposed to undue criticism, or 
prone to cavil and censure; but we, as indepen- 
dent and unprejudiced arbiters, do most seriously 
object to the use of such an illiberal phrase and 
sweeping denunciation as that which came from 
the speaker on the negative, Was he forced 
by the siniple, but clear. and incontrovertible 
logic of his opponent, to resort to such a desper- 
ate effort to retrieve his cause, and support the 
claims of true eloquence? or was it but an 
emanation from a mind deeply tinctured with 
bigotry? Which, we know not; but this we do 
know, that it is very reprehensible, in the 41st 
year of the nineteenth century, and in a land 
boasting of its political freedom, and whose 
statutes proclaim unrestricted freedom of con- 
science, and the right to worship the “Father 
of every good and every bountiful gift” how, 














when, and where his children may deem pro- 
per, to speak, in a large and liberal assembly, 
of “the machinations,” &c., “of the enemies of 
mankind.” It is not our province, nor is it our 
desire now to discuss the truth or falsehood of 
this question; yet, we are unwilling that the 
supposed evil deeds, and the improper views 
and incorrect opinions of our ancestors should 
be harrowed up from the mouldering tomb of 
centuries, and directed to the ears of the present 
generation. ‘Time cannot be recalled; the past 
can never be remodelled; as it was, it remains; 
and will so remain, until the sound of the last 
trumpet shall summon all ages, countries, and 
creeds, before the bar of an Omnipotent and 
righteous Judge. As it stands, it is a question 
of history, which has found both able and learn- 
ed advocates and opponents. 


We blame no man because he chances to en- 
tertain views of men, matters, or principles, 
not in accordance with our own.preconceived 
notions; and we are far from being ready to 
stigmatize any portion of the people of the pre- 
sent or past age; much less the overwhelming 
majority of the Christian world, who may have 
held, or now support principles at variance with 
our own, as the “enemies of mankind.” If we 
should, we would only say that of others which 
we must acknowledge they have an equal un- 
doubted right to say of us—“People who live in 
glass houses should not throw stones.” 


The essay read by James A. CreicuTon was 
avery laudable effort, and one which reflects 
no little credit upon the Association with which 
heis connected. The striking, and appropriate 
themes of which it was composed, and the fine. 
ly wrought imagery with which they were 


adorned, very justly entitled it to the name ef 
“beautiful.” 


Mr. F. P. Txrompson’s oration was a very 
laudable production. He very aptly adverted to, 
and traced the pages of history to furnish nu- 
merous examples and logical conclusions in 
support of knowledge, education and freedom; 
and called up ancient as well as modern history 
to his aid; glanced at the French Revolution; 
truly and pathetically portrayed the situation, 
the wrongs, and the degradation of unhappy, 
yet patriotic and beautiful Ireland; and con- 
cluded with a lengthy, but appropriate notice of 
our own dear native land—free and enlighten- 
ed America. 


We may remark, by the way, that although 
the oration was pronounced in an energetic 
manner, yet its delivery savored somewhat of 
studied affectation. Taken all together, we 
think that the performances entitle the second 
anniversary of the “Chatham Institute” to a 
creditable rank among the annual celebrations 
of our Literary Associations. * 





Jerrerson Institute CELEBRATION.—We at. 
tended the second anniversary celebration of 
this Institute on Tuesday evening, February 
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9th, and were well pleased with the greater part 
of the evening’s exercises. 

There is a pleasing reflection that can be 
enjoyed in witnessing the laudable exertions of 
youth to cultivate the choicest gift of theig 
Creator, and to obtain for themselves a literary 
reputation; which can no where be better ob- 
tained than in attending the public celebrations 
of our Literary Institutions. How gratifying 
to the philanthropist must it be, to behold man 
zealously engaged in providing for his happi- 
ness by the improvement of those faculties with 
which his God has endowed him! And where 
can the lover of his country, and the friend of 
our constitutional liberty, seek for a more pleas. 
ing scene, than in witnessing our youth prepar- 
ing themselves to become able supporters of our 
free institutions? 

Without further preferatory remarks, we will 
separately review the different performances on 
the occasion. 

The first exercise was an Anniversary Ad- 
dress, delivered by Wm. Witxinson. As this 
is a performance which has so often been re- 
peated that the subjects bearing an immediate 
connection with the duty, have been worn out, 
the interest that can now be given to an Anni- 
versary Address, altogether depends upon the 
ingenuity of the performer, in choosing such 
topics as not only are appropriate, but also new. 
This, we were sorry to see, was entirely over- 
looked by Mr. Wilkinson; and his Address 
composed of the old material. 

Another fault we remarked, was, a complete 
exclusion of all energy whatever, both in com. 
position and delivery; which gave it a slow, tire- 
some, and apparently painful progress. The 
Address, however, was replete with unquestion- 
able truths, and beneficial advice. 


The “Eulogy on Jefferson,” by J. H. Gat- 
LAGHER, was a beautiful composition, and ex- 
ceedingly well delivered. It glowed with happy 
metaphors, that displayed in bold and prominent 
language the meaning of the speaker; and if it 
possessed any fault, it was, that its rhetorical 
figures were too numerous and dazzling. The 
language was good, and the Eulegy such as 
would impress the mind of any hearer with feel- 
ings near approaching to reverence for the man 
it eulogised. 

The subject of Mr. T. J. Gai.racner’s orig- 
inal Essay, was, “The American Aboriginees.” 
It contained useful information of their history 
nature, physical organization, abilities, and pur- 
suits. Being the juniorofall the other perform. 
ers, Mr. G. deserves credit for his success. 

The “Declamation” of L. M. McKexr, we are 
entirely unable to criticise, or even inform our 
readers of the subject, as he spoke so low that 
we were unable to distinguish what he was say- 
ing; although we had a very convenient position 
to overhear. His voice was one uninterupted, 
monotonous sing-song, without the slightest 
modulation; and his arms hung down by his 
sides as though he was unconscious that he 
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was the possessor of any such bodily ornaments. 
We doubt whether his performance is entitled 
to the name of “Declamation.” 


Next came the debate, on the question, 
“Should the right of suffrage be extended to the 
female portion of the community,” between 
Messrs. W. E. Strevexson and H. Mason. 


Mr. Stevenson opened on the affirmative, and 
acquitted himself passably well. Some of his 
arguments were good; but not sufficiently han- 
dled by the debater. There was one prominent 
fault, however, in his advocacy of woman's 
rights, which we must notice in particular. It 
was, that he commenced his speech by stating 
that he came “entirely unprepared!” Now this 
was ungallant in the extreme, as he should never 
be unprepared to defend the ladies. What will 
those young ladies in attendance now think of 
him, after confessing that when appointed their 
representative, he was so negligent of their 
charms as not to prepare himself to defend their 
claims? 

Mr. Mason replied in the negative; and really 
we pitied him, in having to arise before such an 
assembly of ladies for the purpose of opposing 
them. Certainly his was a trying duty; and 
assuredly justified him in pleasing the fancy of 
the fair portion uf his audience, rather than ex- 
citing them to wrath by a downright sober 
treatment of the subject. Had he earnestly 
opposed their “right,” and with stubborn evi- 
dence, it were difficult to surmise what would 
have been the consequence. Woman becomes 
inconceivably infuriated, and stops at nothing for 
revenge, when provoked to resentment. 





Irving Literary Institute.—This Society 
held, on Tuesday evening, February 23d, a 
quarterly celebration, at their Hall, in Market 
strect, to which a select audience was invited, 
and we among the number. 

The exercises commenced with an Oration, 
delivered by Rosert Finney, which was a very 
able production, and justly received the appro- 
bation of all present. 


Mr. B. Wiikins next declaimed “Emmet's 
Speech” in avery masferly manner. We do 
not, though, approve much of having declama- 
tion a part of the exercises of a Literary Insti- 
tute on a public occasion, as we cannot perceive 
any literary acquirement it displays. It is 
more appropriate as a school-boy exercise than 
as a performance at a Literary Institute cele- 
bra‘ion. The object in declamation being taught 
at schools, and even introduced at the regular 
meetings of Literary Societies, is not for the 
purpose of instituting a new and distinct branch 
of the Professions; but merely to instruct the 
young orator in the appropriate modulations of 
his voice. Therefore, we think it an oversight 
in our Literary Institutions to have.this per- 
formance among their exercises, before the 
public; and would recommend the propriety of 
omitting it hereafter. 
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After the Declamation, a debate was held on 
the question, “Should woman hold the reins of 
government?” 


Mr. Patmer opened on the affirmative, and 
acquitted himself exccedingly well; except that 
his delivery was rather too pompous. We wish 
not to offend him by severe criticism; but we 
cannot. refrain from mentioning this habit, so 
offensive, and so customary with this gentle- 
inan. so)t 

Mr. J. H. Fosreit’ followed in the negative, 


with more of an argumentative than a flowery 
speech. ‘ 


Mr. Joun D. Wiikins answered him, on the 
affirmative, and advanced some very good argu- 
ments in favor of woman; but was oftentimes, 
through the course of his speech, at a great loss 
for words to express himself with. 


Mr. R. Creiauron replied, on the negative, 
and delivered a very creditable address. 


After this round, Mr. Palmer, on the affirma- 
tive, and Mr. Creighton, on the negative, made 
an extemporaneous thrust at each other, in ar- 
gument, and thus ended the debate. 


The exercises concluded with an Essay, by 
Mr. Wm. Rose. His subject was, oetry,” 
which he handlcd well. Had the Essay been 
but one half the length read, it would have 
pleased the audience much better. 


Dp 
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Actecneny Literary Sociery.—We were 
led, by a more than usual curios.ty, to attend 
the anniversary meeting of this Institute, held 
on Thursday evening, February 25th, in the 
Rev. Dr. Swift’s Church, Allegheny city; as we 
had been informed of its being the first exhibi- 
tion of a Literary Society ever given there. 


The large and commodious Church in which 
the celebration was held, was completely filled 
with an audience of ladies and gentlemen, many 
of whom were from our own city. 


The meeting having been opened with pray- 
er, by Mr. Swift, Mr. A. Cameron delivered a 
Salutatory Address, The small quantity there 
was of it was very appropriate, and good; but 
just as we thought hc had about gone through 
with the usual preliminaries, and fairly under 


way, imagine our surprise to see him abruptly 
resume his seat, 


Mr. Joun A. Bowman next read an Essay on 
“Human Life,” with which we were well pleas- 
ed. It wasa sober and well written production, 
and he read it with much correctness of manner. 

Mr. J. M, Ewina followed with an Oration, 
as it is termed on the “Order of Exercises;” but 
more properly, an “Eulogy on Washington.” 
It was a good composition, and appeared to 
meet with the approbation of the audience. 

The question, “ Was the war of 1812 justifia- 
ble on the part of the United States?” was next 
discussed, by four different debaters, whom we 
shall notice separately. 














tive, with a determination to produce a thrilling 
effect upon the minds ofthe assembled audience, 
Without endeavoring to confine himself to the 
question for debate, he immediately launched 
off into all the hardships, vicissitudes, and trials 
of the soldiers of the American Revolation, that 
either history or the imagination could furnish 
him. ‘The 


sub:tance of his story. 


Revolution was the whole sum and 
: neither labored to 
support of the war of 
1812, or even to speak on the questicn, except 


u 
produce arguinent in 
in one or two instances; and in those slight re- 
erences, he endeavored to be too emphatic. For 
instanee, in speaking of an American sailor 
who had been impressed into the service of 
Great Britain, he used the following language; 
“Yes, Mr. President, that individual, that per- 
sonage, that seaman, that sailor,’ Kc; and we 
might add, “hat was the principal argument he 
produced.’ 

He was replied to by Mr. J. G. MeMitran, 


on the negative. Weil may we exclaim, with 


| two young, and very talkative ladies, who were 


occupying the seat back of us, “Such jestures! 


oh! such eonecit!!” 


Here was an improved 
and enlurged edition of the aflirmative’s elo. 
quence. Really, we thought, when the gentle. 
man mounted upon the rostrum, with both 
arms extended straight and stifly from their 
pits, that, eagle-like, he was going “to wing his 


way to other climes;” but, after an indignant 
swelling of the cheeks, whose portent was sub- 
limity, his lips separated, and he continued for 
some time endeavoring to explain ‘tthe Berlin 
and Milan decrees, and the Milan and Berlin 
deerces.” We are of opinion that the Milan 
decrees had a decided advantage! (! ) 


After Mr. MeM. had resumed his seat, in a 
brilliant halo of glory, Mr. D. M. Curry arose 
to defend the affirmative. Now, we expected 
something to retrieve thh last two faiiures, as 
we well knew this gentleman was competent to 
acquit himself honorably. 


doomed to disappointment. 


But here we were 
Mr. Curry, in an, 
swering the arguments of his opponent, endeav- 
ored to touch the sublime; but fatally fell to the 
ridiculous. His mock sublimity so much tic- 
kled the risibilities of his audience, that often- 
times they were unable to restrain the loud 
laugh at his expense, as he cut such 
“——-fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As made the angels weep.” 

When he had answered his opponent, and 
arrived at that part of his speech which he had 
prepared for the occasion, he discussed the 
question extremely well, in manuscript; but 
destroyed the effect of all, by the horrible and 
ludicerous jestures he occasionally delivered it 
with. That sniveling of his nose, contempiu- 
ous swing of his head, and comical distortions 
of his features, might have been happy hits for 
the clown in a circus, and have pleased the 
rougish youngsters of the pit, but was entirely 
out of place, and out of character before such 


Mr. Joun Mircuect opened on the affirma- | a highly respectable audience as was present 
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at the exhibition of the Allegheny Society. He 
presumed too much on the forgiving spirit of 
his audience, when he thus insulted their rea- 
son. 


Mr. Josern A. Bowman concladed the debate, 
on the negative. Weare unable to say whet 
he would have done, under more favorable cir- 
cumstances; but, considering the disadventages 
he had to encounter in following his three pre- 
decessors, he did passably well; and was cer- 
tainly the most creditable of the four debaters. 

A word or two on the whole debate, and we 
have ended our criticism. When we sce young 
deb.ters endeavoring to acquit themselves as 
well and as sensilly as possible, we think them 
worthy of praise for their exertions, even if they 
should unfortunately fail of completely succeed- 
ing. But when beholding those from whom 
something is expected, forsaking the plain path 
of common sense, and apeing after something 
uncommon, we at once fecl justified in condemn- 
ing them to most rigorous criticism. We bave, 
however, greatly spared, in this instance, those 
whose own follies aggravated us to censure. 


By the way, how can any of our public prints, 
while professing to review the celebration of an 
Institute, commend those performances as good, 
at which we have seen the same editor laugh, 
when they were performing? This question 
may appear strange; but the incidents it alludes 
to are true, and, perhaps, understood by the 
party concerned. 





To Corresronpents.—We have this month 
been literally flooded with communications from 
our various correspondents, and are again com- 
pelled to throw ourself on their kind indulgence. 

No doubt “Miss Mary Jane F.” is the “soul- 
lighting” beauty that “J. T’s.” Jines declare Ler 
to be; but, as the poem is an every day likeness, 
we are not particularly interested in its features, 
and, therefore, decline its publication. 


Our editorial bashfulness constrains us to 
withhold the publication of “Corena’s” “Acros. 
tic.” 

If “Rolla” should think fit to continue his 
correspondence, perhaps some of his future ar- 
ticles would meet with our approbation. 


The “Enigma” of “Wilhelm's,” is rejected. 


“To Mary &.,” by “Leslie Byron,” “The 
Imagination,” by “Leania,” “Natural Philoso- 
phy,” by “Leslie Byron,” the “Advantages of 
Study,” by “Corena,” “Reflections on Italy,” 
by “Enonio Allegheny,” and “The Columbian 
Literary Association,” by “Member,” are all 
laid over for disposal next month. 


The “Summit of Human Perfection, Chapter 
2,” arrived too late for insertion in this number, 
but will appear in our next. 


“The Sublimity of Religion,” by “J. J. M,” 


and “Novel Reading,” by “K,” are both under 
Consideration. 














; , ] 
In our February notice to correspondents, we 


inadvertently neglected to acknowledge the re- 
ception of an essay on “Love,” by “Minorus.” 
We beg the pardon of our correspondent, for 
this oversight. As the communication in ques- | 
tion is marked No. 1, we would wish “Minor. | 
us” to furnish the forthcoming numbers, before 
we decide on its merits. If the concluding 
numbers are equal to the first, we will publish 
them with pleasure. 





———— | 





For the Literary Messenger. 


ANEW YEAR MEMORY. 


Old New-Year! again with thy mirthfulness, 
And chillness, thou art here; 

Let me close my eyes and glide back again 
‘Through a long and weary year. 

And again I’m beside that dying couch, 
Sad, solemn, and still, alone; 

That bosom swells with an anguish’d throb, 
My head has lain fondly upon. 


Deep agony speeks in that once bright eye, 
Where soul had radiant shone; 

The soft voice patiently murmurs thus, 
“Father! Thy will be done.” 

It's a fearful thing to watch disease, 
Resistless, gathering power; 

To wait for the final triumphing, 
From weary hour to hour; 





Look camly on death, as the brightest hope; 
Wait for, and wish him come, 

*Though his visit leaves us a tender reed 
On a drear, bleak moor alone. 

We hailed with strange joy the dread wel- 

come hour 

That called the friend away, 

And left us with scarce a motive in life, 
Imprisoned in hated clay. 


We rolled the shroud ’round the sacred dust, 
Closed down the eyelids dear; 

We folded the hands for their last long rest, 
No stranger hand came near. 

We laid thee beneath the chilly snow, 
To wait for a joyous spring; 

And yearned that our throbbing hearts might 

have 





The same calm covering. 


For ah! but the world was desolate then; 
And since thou wentest away, 

Death came again to our circle, and took 
A choice one for his prey. 

This hard heart will sure be in heaven soon, 
Its treasures are going fast; 

Is it thus must all that takes root in earth 
Bow low before the blast? 


Then may all my affections upward grow; 
Or, like an air-plant feed; 

Father! loose the ties that bind my soul 
Earth’s aliment to need. 





May the winds that bend never bind me down 
More firmly to the clay, 
As the ‘mountain oak strikes its root low, 
while 
It bends neath the tempest’s sway. 
JANE. 





For the Literary Messenger 

A VISIT TO A VILLAGE GRAVE.-VARD. 

It was on one of those clear and cloudless 
evenings in the month of July, that I, accom- 
panied by an intimate friend, left my studying 
room to refresh myself with the cooling breezes 
that agitated the green foilage of the woods, 
and to amuse myself with the rich variety of 





scenery that, atthat time of the year, clothed 


all nature in beauty. Wandering from place 
to place in search for some new and more inter- 
esting objects, we at length arrived at the gate 
of a village grave-yard. 

‘The sun had just tinged the western horizon 
with a red border of light. Pale Cynthia began 
to silver the blue ground of the oriental plains. 
Night approached, serenely mild, and led forth 
her starry train. Not a cloud was seen to float 
along the purple depths above, or a voice heard 
upon the dusky and uniform plain below; save 
the distant murmurs of the water-fall, or the 
solemn notes of the birds of night. How favor- 
able a moment, and how sacred a spot for medi- 
tation. Above, the blue vault of heaven, spark- 
ling with the radiant gems of night, stretched 
over my head. Around, and beneath, lay the 
mouldering remains of the dead. 

I entered the enclosure of the tombs, and af- 
ter visiting the numerous graves that lay scat- 
tered around me, and having read the various 
inscriptions on the tomb-stones, L stopped to 
meditate upon what I saw. 

Here lay, in the cold embrace of death, the 
aged and the young, the husband and the wife, 
the father and the son, the mother and the 
daughter. - And here, too, lay the little infant, 
scarcely entered upon the stage of life,-nipped 
like the tender blossom 1n the bud, and laid to 
moulder in the clay-cold tomb. What a scene 
here presented itself to the mind for contempla- 
tion ! 

Aided by an excited imagination, I thought 
the last day had come. I heard the distant 
sound of a trumpet, far in the west, and the 
voice of the arch-angel, saying, “’f'ime shall be 
no more!” The graves began to move, and 
the dead, clothed in the habiliments of the 
tomb, stood around me. Earth began to quiver, 
and the stars of heaven were blown out. All 
was darkness, and chaos filled the Universe. A 
voice from my friend, who was on the opposite 
side of the yard, awoke me from my revery. 

The sun had long been down; the silver-clad 
moon was far above the eastern horizon; the 
bat had left its hiding-place in the crevices of 
the rocks, and fluttered around me; my cheek 
was wet with dew, and I was chilled with the 
cold breath of evening, I arose, and returned to 
my room, Seia, 

An Allegheny. 








For the Literary Messenger. 
VERBAL ENGAGEMENTS. 


In a business community like ours, where 
men acquire a character of honor and veracity 
by their promptness in fulfilling the various en- 
gagements which they. make, I think that an 
violation of these principles should be exposed. 
And in the consideration which they deserve, 
some men are apt to overlook the fact, that all 
verbal engagements are as binding as written 
ones, to honorable and upright men. ‘That they 
are not viewed as important as though written, 
we have to lament. In one of the ways they 
are violated, I will undertake to show. 

In engaging with clerks, where there is no 
written agreement between the merchant and 
the person engaged, some merchants think and 
act as if their word was not binding only so far 
as their own interest serves tocarry it. I have 
known young men to be turned out of employ- 
ment after engaging for three years, at the end 
of the second, and no reasonable excuse given. 
In the mean time, the young man had to engage 
somewhere else, at a reduced salary; being of 
less service to a new employer than to one whose 
business he is thoroughly acquainted with. 
And why ure such things so? Simply because 
the merchant is rich, and the clerk, who is 
employed, poor. WINFIELD. 
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For the Literary Messenger. 


DEATH OF THE EAGLE. 


BY TEKELI. 





A gece le sat upon a rock 
. Whose lofty peak o’erlooked the outstretched 
in, 
Aud tewed with scorn the feebler mountain- 
hawk 
Who dared not venture o’er the heaving main; 
He plumed his wing, and viewed the hawk 


n; 
Then turned his eye, and gazed upon the sun, 
Whose lurid course on high was nearly run. 


He mounted up into the cooling air, 

Nor deigned, anon, a glance on earth to cast; 
But high, and higher, sought for pleasure where 
The -vinged lightnings separate the blast, 

And thence descend in fury on the mast 
Of some proud vessel, as she ploughs the main, 
Immensely Jaden with the merchant’s gain. 


Strong pinions held the bird securely, far 
Beyond the sight of mortals had he gone, 

And gazed serenely on the evening star, 
Which now in all its wonted lustre shone; 
And rode as swiftly as on Phebus’ car: 

A god of air, in triumph did he fly, 

And hoped, but vainly, soon to reach the sky. 


See! earth-ward, now, with playful flight he 


His graceful wheels encircling clouds of blue; 
His glory seeks a higher fame than deeds 
Performed on earth: as coursing proudly 
through 
‘Th’ enchanted spheres of spirits, that eschew 
Humanity in its polluted form, 
He rides triumphant with them on the storm. 


Free! free! he thought, tho’ whistling as it sped, 
A mounted-arrow sought the lowering cloud, 

And passing near his feather-crested head, 
Escaped it barely, when the bird had bowed: 
A little nearer, and an airy shroud 

Would soon have wrapt his body in its fold, 

A lifeless carcass, doomed with earth to mould. 


Ah! who can tell how many ills await 

bal we gaily treading through the banquet- 
Or filling higher offices of state, 

How soon from such dominion they may fall, 

And in their terror make a wreck of all! 
Removed from that he cherished as a prize, 
How soon a mortal yields his fame, and dies! 


Another weapon, deadlier in its aim, 
Sent forth a missle on its erial track; 
One dying shriek, one agonizing pain,— 
The ball had issued from the king-bird’s back, 
And brought him reeling from the fell attack; 
"Fhose wings are useless which defied the wind, 
And left the earth, and all its scenes, behind. 


Where now, proud scoffer, has thy power fled? 
What clime receives thy spirit to its home? 
Canst thou not rise a Phenix from the dead, 
And breast the fury of the ocean’s foam? 
Canst perch no more upon the towering dome? 
And must the eagle with the sparrow fall, 
And both be wrapped in the same earthy pall? 


The smaller birds will now, indeed, rejoice, 
And roam in freedom thro’ the space above; 
New notes will swell the cadence of each voice 
In sweeter music to the God of love; 
No more willshrink the trembling turtle-dove; 
All will combine in one loud song to heaven, 


“The king of birds from his domain is driven!” 


THE LITERARY 
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For the Literary Messenger. 


COOSA, 
THE INDIAN MAID. 





BY CINDERELLA. 





“Coosa beheld from the high rocks, her be. 
loved Nacosacx join in the thickest of the melee, 
as the two tribes, Choctaw and Chickasaw, 
rushed upon each other with the ravenous appe- 
tite of the Wolverine, when it has seized upon 
the harmless Argali of the mountains.”—Choc- 
taw Tradition. 


High on a ledge of rocks that, frowning, hung 
Terrific o’er the stormy strife beneath, 
Young Coosa stood; while her sharp eye among 
The rubrick warriors in the strife of death, 
Essayed to mark Nacosackx in the fight. 
High on the breeze arose the piercing yell, 
And many warriors brave, in death’s long night, 
To rise no more, in endless slumber fell. 


There, ’mid the sanguine brave, so thickly 
pressed, 
Nacosack brandished high the battle knife; 
And when it struck the foeman’s naked breast, 
From out the heart escaped the foeman’s life. 
Joy fluttered in her heart, as through the cloud 
Of winged arrows, she her friend descried, 
Triumphing in the fight; and in the crowd, 
The bravest of the brave. But when her eye 
Lost its fair object in the conflict fierce, 
Ah! say, how felt, how throbbed young Coo- 
sa’s heart! 
Perchance, e’en then, the fatal arrow pierced 
Nacosack’s breast, in its resistless dart. 


As maid upon the ocean’s angry shore, 
Beholds the barque that bears her lover home, 
Descend in liquid caves, amid the roar 
Of mountain billows, as they roll and foam; 
So Coosa felt; felt until again she saw 
| dearest treasure merge from the thick 
ht. 
But oh! what scene is this? that fierce Choctaw, 
Yatonusna, in his gigantic might, 
Rushes upon, with fell resentment mad, 
The firm, abeyant Chiakasaw, her love; 
While each prepares, in death’s bright weapons 


clad, 
To test his skill—his strength and valor prove. 


In fierce encounter the Red rivals meet— 
Rivals for fair young Coosa’s hand; and raged, 
While louder yells proclaim the swift onset. 
Young Coosa looked as these two chiefs en- 
aged; 
But ont what scene was this for her to see; 
For in a heedless moment she might leap 
To her Nacosack’s arms, and fondly free 
Him from the foe and his destructive sweep. 


And still they fight; and, weakened, stagger 
back, 
Then join again in fiercer strife. The yell 
Grows louder, and from the firm, mountains 
back 
The echoes ring, and on the breezes sweil. 
Around, “huge uproar lords it wide;” and high 
The fiercer yells commingle with the battle’s 
storm; 
While, on the ground, the dying warriors sigh, 
A deep-toned bass to war’s appaling song. 


eel the scene has changed; the tempest 
ies; 
No more the chiefs command to daring deeds; 
Low in tke dust great Yavonusua lies; 
And trembling, tottering, brave Nacojsack 
bleeds, 


MESSENGER. 
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See! down from the high rocks precipitate, 
The anxious Coosa hastes to his embrace, 
The crags scarce touching, with her buoyant 
feet, 
Like nimble roe just started in the chase; 
When lo! the painful scene her vision meets, 
Of death and life contending for her love! * 
But well she knew that mortal ne’er defeats 
The stern decrees of death, on those beloved. 


“Speak! *tis your Coosa asks!” he waved his 
hand; 
“Oh! speak but once; ’tis Coosa asks !” Anon 
With rolling eyes, his deep-cut wounds she 
scanned; 
Then screamed, and swooned—her only hope 
was gone. 


Nacojack fell; and when his Coosa rose, 
He was no more. Around his lifeless clay 
A few brave warriors stood in tears; and those 
Were fragments of the war. “Away ! away !” 
Young Coosa cried; “why stand you here in 
grief? 
Away ! revenge your fallen chief; and I 
With my Nacosack, too, will find relief 
In death’s cold arm; ’tis happiness to die.” 
Then to her heart she plunged the fatal knife, 
And on the bosom of her lover fell. 
She lived—ah ! lived to love him in his life; 
And died—ah! died, because she loved too well. 


Now cease, ye crides, your paltry strains of 
song; 
And say not woman’s love is false, and feign’d; 
If in the savage breast such passions throng 
With the same nature; and, constrained 
By no false forms of art, thus bu ‘st their way, 
Can it, in this our civil world, be less, 
When woman, with her mild and magic sway 
Steals on the joyless life of man, to bless? 
And as the vine the sturdy oak entwines; 
a when it falls, holds all the fragments 
ast; 
So woman, when her hapless lord declines, 
os + ae with him, the stern and angry 
ast. 





For the Literary Messenger. 
THE NEW YEAR. 





BY MISS MARIA G——. 





God of the year! with songs of praise 
Let every tongue and kindred join; 

Let each adore thy wondrous ways, 
While heavenly hosts in honor shine. 


Let them extol that parent hand : 
From which their earthly blessings flow; 

That spreads His bounty o’er the land, 
And makes the autumn treasures grow. 


By Him the gentle summer breathes; 
His spirit warms her fragrant sigh; 
And every plant and flawer she wreaths 
Is born beneath His kindling eye. 


Where’er we turn, His bounties flow; 
In all we see His matchless power; 
And all is His that’s here below, 
Each bud, each blade, and blooming flower. 


Thus, every plant that decks our shores 
Gives glory to that God above, 

Who on us sinful mortals pours 
His ocean’s of unfathomed love. 


SS 
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